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The Man at My Side 


Great decisions in life generally come 
about as the result of complex in- 
fluences: it is rarely that we can as- 
sign a great change to a single cause. 
Yet sometimes the single cause, if we 
may so call it, does seem to exist in a 
single person. There are some men 
who have gone through years of quiet 
work who have, nevertheless, left be- 
hind them a whole band of men whom 
they have brought to their true selves 
and to God in a time of earnest per- 
sonal contact. Two especially signifi- 
cant examples have come to light lately— 
one in the case of a single individual 
and the other in what we might call 
a social-individual movement. A man 
who recently volunteered for service in 
the Kingdom of God on the foreign 
field reports that the most important 
human influence upon him, aiding him 
to make this decision, was that of a 
Chinese student. The constantly un- 
folding character of the Oriental stu- 
dent in its purity and fidelity to high 
ideals brought the Occidental student to 
the point of joining with his brother to 
carry the spiritual message of the Gos- 
pel to the East. The other instance is 
different in one way, but is at the heart 
the same. In Western University, at 
Quindaro, Kansas, there was recently 
a spiritual awakening, as the result of 
which there occurred seventy-five deci- 
sions for the Christian life in a college 
of 325 students. This revival was ac- 
complished without any special public 
evangelism. The only services that 
have the remotest connection with it 
were a series of special sermons by 
speakers who frequently spoke to the 
students. It was the direct result of 
prayer and personal work. The whole 
incident took place without any excite- 


ment, but was necessarily accompanied 
by deep power. The release of energy 
in personal contact seems, at times, 
almost terrifying. 


Impressions of an Australian Traveler 


Last year there was with us in our 
summer conferences and in many col- 
leges, a guest from Australia, Stanley 
S. Addison, the general secretary of the 
Australasian Student Christian Union. 
His impressions of the Student Move- 
ment in America are of particular inter- 
est: they are favorable and unfavorable, 
grave and gay; but all are sympathetic 
and discerning. In the Australian Chris- 
tian World, of November 12, 1909, they 
are given at some length in an account 
of an interview held with Mr. Addison 
while he was “struggling with a refrac- 
tory portmanteau which refuses to un- 
strap”; so it is fair to say that the im- 
pressions were fairly fresh. He thinks 
the American student somewhat behind 
the Britisher in thorgughness, but busi- 
ness-like and “keen on facts.” He says, 
“It wasn’t oratory that moved them, 
but hard fact.” In witnessing a Com- 
mencement ceremony, he was “struck 
by the air of complete reverence and 
the absence of cat-calls and noises. 
Democratic America seems to have an 
almost sentimental regard for customs 
and traditions.” Like our visitors from 
Great Britain, he reports having suf- 
fered under the burden of an American 
“schedule,” and he adds that “one who 
has tried to fill up many of these ‘sked- 
ules’ is easily recognizable by his bald 
head and general air of nervous im- 
becility.”. With regard to our summer 
conferences—“the organization is ex- 
cellent, of course; and the natural sur- 
roundings full of charm. * * * All 
speakers are specialists, and no expense 
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is spared in getting the best men for 
the purpose. The addresses and talks 
on life-work are a great feature, and so 
are the personal interviews. Each 
speaker sets aside a large part of the 
day for personal interviews, and an 
astonishingly large number of delegates 
avail themselves of this privilege. * * * 
A very interesting feature was the num- 
ber of college men and women em- 
ployed as attendants and waitresses.” 
When asked how the American con- 
ferences compared with the British con- 
ferences, Mr. Addison protested that 
the English student had won his heart 
and was more than equal to the Ameri- 
can in depth and thoroughness. “But 
the Americans have it in the matter of 
organization. Their mission study, too, 
is better done.” One very interesting 
criticism was made on the personnel of 
summer conferences—“In America you 
may get a larger number of outstanding 
men, but the average type in England 
is very fine.” These are only frag- 
ments of Mr. Addison’s opinions. The 
Australian Christian World reported him 
as still “in the somewhat trying stage 
of writing out and pigeon-holing the 
thousand and one impressions that have 
necessarily got slightly mixed up in 
transit.” 


Chapel at California 


Hitherto the University of California 
has held no daily chapel service, as have 
so many of the universities in the Mid- 
dle West and the East. In the middle 
of January the Christian Associations 
of the university began a series of chapel 
services for students. The services will 
be held in Stiles Hall every Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday till the end 
of the semester. The leaders are chosen 
from the faculty of the university and 
the pastors of Berkeley; each will have 
charge of the exercises for one weck. 
A departure from the usual type of ex- 
ercises will be the short talk given by 
the leader of the week; and, since 
especial care has been used to secure 
leaders for the services who are also 
leaders in their several departments, 
these talks are proving interesting and 


inspiring. The following are among 
those expected to act as chaplains dur- 
ing this semester: Rev. G. G. Eld- 
ridge, Acting President Lange, Prof. 
Stratton, head of the department of 
psychology; Rev. Edmond L. Parsons, 
rector of St. Mark’s; Mrs. Torrey, dean 
of women, and Prof. T. H. Reed, of 
the department of political science. 


A Great Metropolitan Movement 


The Christian Student Movement of 
New York City, generally known as 
the Students’ Club, has reason to con- 
gratulate itself on the recent elections 
of the Hon. Everett P. Wheeler to the 
office of president of the club and of 
William J. Schieffelin to the office of 
chairman of the graduate committee. 
The co-operation of these two men will 
add greatly to the effectiveness of the 
work. The difficulties that meet stu- 
dents in the carrying on of effective 
work in the colleges and professional 
schools of a large city are many and 
serious, yet the Student’s Club has 
steadily advanced to the front rank of 
efficiency and influence. Established in 
1887, it now closely affiliates ten college 
Associations at Columbia, New York 
University, the College of the City of 
New York, and the several professional 
schools, with a paid-up membership of 
over 1,000 students. It maintains read- 
ing-rooms, dormitories in three club- 
houses, two restaurants, and carries on 
many social and religious features. Per- 
haps its strongest though least con- 
spicuous activity is its forty-three Bible 
classes at work in January, quietly 
reaching over 500 students coming to- 
gether every week in groups of from 
eight to ten. The graduate committee, 
formed to interest college graduates 
coming to New York in volunteer work 
for religious, social and civic organiza- 
tions, has largely extended its work. 
Last year it secured 2,450 names and 
latest obtainable addresses of college 
men from forty-four colleges. Of 
these, 820 have been approached with 
regard to religious or social work, with 
the result that 205 were actually lo- 
cated in positions of service in churches, 
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Sunday-schools, settlements, social or 
civic movements for four weeks or 
longer, and forty-five men responded to 
the call for occasional service. Where 
church preferences were obtainable, the 
names of the graduates were put into 
the hands of churches of the different 
denominations in New York and Brook- 
lyn to the number of 540. Special 
pamphlets were prepared with regard to 
avenues of service where college men 
were particularly desired. Amid the 
many distractions of New York—dis- 
tractions that are often legitimate—a 
large number of students have found 
that their united efforts could be made 
to count for a great deal, and thus, as 
a body, they could make some return 
to the community for the large privilege 
it has granted to them. 





After Rochester 


The great convention at Rochester 
was in no sense an end in itself. If 
such a gathering had resulted in a mere 
banking-up of sentiment, it would not 
be too much to say that the convention 
had done more harm than good; but, in- 
deed, it is far otherwise. It would not 
be hard to make general statements 
about the impression of those days; it 
is easy to hark back to emotions once 
felt and report them as still continuing 
even if they are long dead. But the 
facts in this instance are the proof that 
the result is a vital result. It was a 
planting that is growing always and 
producing real fruit. Many states have 
planned and are carrying out state-wide 
campaigns. Rochester delegates and 
those who have attended one of the 
conventions of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement are generally uniting, in 
many cases with other Christian agen- 
cies, to present to the churches, Sun- 
day-schools and young people’s so- 
cieties the great modern missionary 
crusade. At Ohio State University the 
general secretary conveyed to every pas- 
tor in the city, to the number of 
seventy-five, the offer of a delegate to 
speak of the convention to any of the 
services. So far, thirteen engagements 
have been filled, and many others have 


been planned. At this University the 
delegates have become a committee to 
try to raise $1,500 for the work of John 
H. Warner, ’03, at Pernambuco, Brazil. 
The University of Illinois is sending 
out speakers to the small towns in the 
vicinity of Champaign, and also to six 
or seven colleges that found it impos- 
sible to be represented at Rochester. 
The Associations of Chicago have united 
to bring before every young people’s 
society in the city that desires it a vital 
presentation of the cause of missions. 
By the beginning of March it is ex- 
pected that about seventy-five societies 
will have been reached. From the 
Maritime Provinces in Canada there 
comes the report that the convention 
greatly stimulated all Christian activities ; 
for, while especially interest in mis- 
sions has greatly increased, at the same 
time there is a renewed sense of re- 
sponsibility in the colleges with regard 
to the ministry in the churches at home. 
Acadia University reports many more 
volunteers than in the past. At many 
institutions where heretofore there has 
been no mission study they are now 
pursuing an advanced policy in this line 
undreamed- of before. These specific 
examples only indicate what is hap- 
pening everywhere in the United States 
and Canada. 





Student Conference at Carmel-by-the-Sea 


The conference that has met in the 
past at Pacific Grove, California, met 
this year at Carmel-by-the-Sea during 
the Christmas holidays. Some uneasi- 
ness was felt because of the change in 
the meeting-place, but this was dissi- 
pated before the second day of the con- 
ference. As in the previous gatherings, 
in the words of a delegate, ““Men came 
to know what a living reality the Chris- 
tian religion is.” Dr. William Horace 
Day, of Los Angeles, delivered the 
opening address, and in this brought 
men face to face at once with the great 
issues that are the prime cause of these 
student gatherings. Throughout the 
early days especially powerful messages 
were delivered, and this circumstance 
gave a clear tone to the whole of the 
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gathering. The Bible and mission study 
groups did consistently strong and seri- 
ous work. A new feature of the con- 
ference was the division of the dele- 
gates into five groups under expert 
leadership at the Association conference 
hour. Each group spent four successive 
days in an intensive study of some phase 
of Association activity. Bible study, the 
Missionary Department, Evangelism, 
and Deputation and Extension Work 
were the departments studied. This 
conference period during the last four 
days of the session was given to re- 
ports and recommendations from these 
groups to the entire conference. The 
fifth group took up different depart- 
ments each day, including social, mem- 
bership and new student work. The 
plan worked well, and was a decided im- 
provement over former conferences. 
Three vocational institutes met daily— 
the Ministry, under the direction of 
Professor C. G. Paterson, of San An- 
selmo; the Missionary, under the direc- 
tion of T. L. Clay, general secretary of 
the University of Southern California 
Association, and the Association Secre- 
taryship, under the direction of State 
Field Secretary J. E. Sprunger, of 
California. Another special feature of 
the conference was the periods for 
Bible and mission study classes for a 
group of high school seniors. George 
Irving, former International Student 
Secretary for Canada, presided. Some 
of the speakers were: J. L. Kennedy, 
of San Francisco; Rev. W. P. Patchell, 
of San Jose; I. B. Rhodes, state secre- 
tary of Oregon and Idaho; C. E. Rugh, 
of the University of California; W. A. 
DeWitt general secretary of the Uni- 
versity of California Association; Dr. 
J. W. Cochran, secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Education; D. W. 
Weist, general secretary of Stanford 
University Association, and H. F. Hen- 
derson, state student secretary of Cali- 
fornia. Out of this gathering of men 
drawn together by a serious purpose, 
by the determination to face like men 
the great issues of life, there came 
many clear decisions for lives to be de- 
voted to the service of mankind and its 
Master. On the seashore and among 
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the pines were fought out the great bat- 
tles in the soul that have meant victory 
in hundreds of conferences of students 
over the whole world. Again, this gath- 
ering of students of the Pacific South- 


west has meant a beginning of great. 


things. 





A Successful Bible Study Institute 


At Iowa State College, January 21 
to 23, a very successful Bible institute 
was held. The general themes of the 
different sessions were: Some Essential 
Reasons Why Every College Man Should 
Study the Bible; the Securing and 
Training of Efficient Leaders; the 
Moral and Spiritual Regenerative Power 
of Bible Study in College Life; Bible 
Study a Constructive Force in Genuine 
Fraternity Life. The themes were 
opened by two or three papers on sub- 
topics of the general theme, and then 
followed a discussion of some special 
question, the very heart of the theme. 
For instance, the first theme—Why 
Every College Man Should Study the 
Bible—was headed up in the discussion 
in “The Character-Developing Power 
of Bible Study.” On the evening of 
the first day of the institute there was 
a dinner for pastors, Sunday-school su- 
perintendents and Bible study leaders 
in the churches of the college town. 
The relationship of the college Associa- 
tion to work in the churches was fully 
discussed at this gathering. Of special 
interest was the gathering of fraternity 
men on Saturday afternoon. There at- 
tended about thirty prominent under- 
graduates, thirty delegates, and a num- 
ber of faculty men. As a result of this 
gathering, ten fraternities have agreed 
to hold fraternity classes in their houses, 
and a strong faculty man will be in 
charge of each class. This affects over 
two hundred men who have not been 
directly in touch with the work of the 
Association hitherto. Many of the lead- 
ers in undergraduate activities are de- 
termined to give Bible study a fair 
chance to make its way. The special 
meeting for faculty men was attended 
by twenty-five. Among those who pre- 
sented papers or led discussions were 
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Dr. A. B. Storms, president of Iowa 
State College; J. W. Pontius, state stu- 
dent secretary of Iowa; Dr. O. H. 
Cessna, chaplain of Iowa State College; 
C. S. Cooper, international student secre- 
tary; Professors Meeker and Beach, of 
Iowa State College, and A. G. Cushman, 
general secretary of the Highland Park 
College Association. On Sunday even- 
ing the churches of Ames gave up their 
evening services and, in the largest hall 
available, there was held a mass meet- 
ing that crowded it to its utmost ca- 
pacity. This gathering was addressed 
by Clayton S. Cooper on “The World- 
Wide Bible Study Movement.” The 
immediate result of the institute has 
been that many men in Iowa State Col- 
lege have an entirely new view of Bible 
study, that the delegates from other 
colleges have taken back a new inspira- 
tion, and that every church in Ames 
has felt its responsibility for a deepen- 
ing of its Bible work. Such an insti- 
tute is a very effective piece of social 
service. 


Washington’s New Building 


The University of Washington Asso- 
ciation is now established in the hand- 
some new Men’s Club building, a cut 
of which is printed in this issue. The 
architecture is unique, and the interior 
has been planned with great care, to 
meet its various requirements. In the 
building are the offices of the graduate 
manager of athletics, the president of 
the Men’s Club and the general secre- 
tary of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. The lower floor is taken up 
with a general lobby and game-rooms, 
where pool and billiard tables are to be 
installed. On the upper floor are the 
reading-room and the auditorium. The 
auditorium, with its balcony, seats about 
350 men. As a fitting opening to the 


activities there, meetings, addressed by 
Fred B. Smith, were held on February 
5 and 6. The reading-room will supply 
a large number of magazines, twenty- 
five state newspapers and many college 
exchanges. 
up-to-date. 


The fittings throughout are 
The students of the Uni- 
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versity of Washington are especially to 
be congratulated on obtaining possession 
of such an excellent building for repre- 
senting the voluntary undergraduate 
activities. There is no doubt that such 
an addition to the campus will still 
further increase the power of this 
progressive institution. 





Bible Study at McGill 


A Bible study institute was held at 
McGill University January 7 to 9, with 
Prof. J. L. Gilmour, of McMaster Uni- 
versity, as leader. Mr. Clayton S. 
Cooper was to have been present, but 
was detained by illness, so the program 
as arranged for him had to be carried 
through without him. On Friday even- 
ing a banquet was held, with about 125 
men in attendance, and an address was 
given on the importance of Bible study 
to the individual man and to the col- 
lege. The following evening a supper 
was held for forty leaders and pro- 
spective leaders of groups and two ad- 
dresses given to them on the essentials 
of a successful leadership and practical 
hints on teaching. Later in the evening 
a meeting of canvassers was held and 
some practical advice given. The men 
separated immediately. after this meet- 
ing to meet by college classes, and the 
class lists were divided up for can- 
vassing. On Sunday afternoon a large 
meeting for all students was addressed 
by Prof. Gilmour on the “Continuity 
of the Bible Story.” During the rest 
of the week a canvass was carried on 
in the university and I14 new names 
were added to the enrolment. One man 
signed up for attendance “when there 
is food only.” His canvasser evidently 
succeeded in persuading him that 
spiritual food was quite sufficient to 
warrant his presence in the class, for he 
later consented to attend without this 
proviso. The class in first-year Arts 
was raised from an average attendance 
of a little over seven before the insti- 
tute to twenty-nine after it. The can- 
vass closed on Saturday evening with a 
supper for those who had been work- 
ing when final reports were given in. 








THE BIBLE AMONG STUDENTS OF THE ORIENT 


By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper 


HE Bible is rapidly acquiring a 
position of pre-eminence among 
the college men of the East. In three 
nations of the Orient during the past 
year national committees of Bible 
scholars have been formed with the ex- 
press purpose of preparing, in the na- 
tive languages, Bible courses and lit- 
erature suitable for students. 

In Japan the first result of this Bible 
committee’s work has been a course of 
studies in Japanese on The Social 
Teachings of Jesus, prepared by Pro- 
fessor Y. Chiba. This Bible course has 
been arranged especially for individual 
use in small groups. It is the first 
series of studies which has been written 
with this design for Japanese students. 
A booklet has also been issued by an- 
other member of this committee, Pro- 
fessor H. Yoshizaki, entitled Bible 
Study in Small Groups. Still another 
booklet is now being translated by Mr. 
N. Niwa, the title of which is Bible 
Study the Great Way Into Life’s 
Values. 

In the city of Shanghai last autumn 
a Bible institute, held for three days, 
was attended by 3,000 Chinese young 
men. An extensive series of Bible in- 
stitutes similar to this one is now be- 
ing arranged with much care for next 
college year. These institutes will reach 
the student life of practically the entire 
Empire of China. 

During my visit last year at the city 
of Seoul, in Korea, I found that the 
Bible was the chief book of this nation. 
Great difficulty is experienced in fur- 
nishing enough Bibles at twenty-two 
cents apiece to supply the Koreans. A 
few years ago one church ordered 20,- 


000 copies of the New Testament. The 
publishing of these books was delayed 
for a brief time, with the result that 
every copy was sold before a single one 
was printed. In one meeting in the city 
of Seoul I saw 655 Koreans enroll 
themselves in Bible classes. A training 
class for teachers was formed with a 
membership of thirty-five educated men, 
led by Mr. Ye Sang Chai, one of the 
best Chinese scholars in that country. 

In India the Bible is rapidly becom- 
ing the most valued of all sacred books. 
For several years Pundita Ramabai, 
perhaps the most learned woman in 
India, has been engaging the services 
of fifty workers, with her own printing 
establishment, for the translation of the 
Bible and the making of a commentary 
upon the same for the eighteen million 
Indians who speak her native language, 
the Maratha. A _ high-caste Brahman 
professor, who presided at a student 
meeting that I addressed in the city of 
Lahore, North India, speaking to an 
audience composed almost entirely of 
Hindu, Mohammedan and Parsi stu- 
dents, exclaimed, “I have read through 
the Bible carefully, not once, but many 
times. I consider the Sermon on the 
Mount one of the greatest pieces of 
moral and religious literature in the 
world. I venture to say that the stu- 
dents of India know the Bible better 
than they know any sacred book of 
Hinduism.” 

In view of such facts as these, it is 
of the most striking significance that 
within the next six months a national 
Bible secretary, giving his entire time 
and attention to the supervision and 
promotion of Bible study, will be pres- 
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ent for leadership in- this great cause 
in each of the three sections of the 
Orient—India, China and Korea, and 
Japan. These men, already in close 
touch with the great student Bible move- 
ments of North America and Europe, 
will devote their lives to a thorough- 
going study of the spirit and method of 
Bible study best adapted to the life and 
development of these Oriental natigns. 

The whole matter of native Biblical 
literature, of which these nations are in 
such peculiar need at present, will be 
among the first things considered. No 
mere translation of Western Bible study 
books will be adequate to meet the de- 
mands of these Eastern peoples. Lit- 
erature must be prepared by men whose 
knowledge of the life of these nations 
is both inherent and trained. 

A great progress will be noted, also, 
during the next decade in the Orient 
in the training of expert Bible teachers. 
During a six weeks’ Bible campaign 
last year in China and Korea not less 
than 3,000 students were engaged in 
Bible study. This number might have 
been increased many-fold had there been 
trained Bible teachers ready to accept 
leadership in the classes. The group 
plan of study is especially consistent 
with the Oriental love of discussion and 
argument; but this system in the East, 
as well as in the West, is truly de- 
pendent upon efficient agencies for the 
training of teachers. Letters from the 
Orient confirm the fact that the lead- 
ers of the Bible work among the tens 
of thousands of students of these na- 
tions are keenly alive to this particular 
need. This is evidenced in the forma- 
tion of normal training classes in the 
great student centers and in the general 
preparation for training conferences. 

It is, however, as an evangelizing 
agency that the Bible promises to be an 
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outstanding influence in the next gen- 
eration of students in the Far East. An 
old Brahman in Calcutta said to me, 
“The Bible will stir the conscience of 
India—the conscience which has been 
slumbering through thousands of years— 
and India will awake to Christianity.” 
One Christian worker among students 
in this city of Calcutta told me of 
scores of Hindu students who had come 
to him, one by one, to study with him, 
for an hour, the English Bible, and to 
discuss the most vital questions of their 
personal lives. Among these men he 
also pointed out a goodly number of the 
most thoughtful students, who, through 
the influence of these personal con- 


versations, had been led to accept 
discipleship with the great Oriental 
Teacher. 


In the city of Allahabad an Oxford 
graduate related to me his experience 
with a Brahman student who read the 
Bible with him for over a year. Espe- 
cial attention was given to the life and 
teaching of Jesus. No reference was 
made to the personal acceptance of 
Christ on the part of this Brahman stu- 
dent. At the end of the year, how- 
ever, the teacher said one day to his 
Hindu scholar, “What do you think of 
Jesus Christ?” The answer came 
slowly, but with peculiar certainty, “I 
think that Jesus Christ was the greatest 
man who ever lived. I think—yes, I 
know—He is my Saviour.” 

A competent intellectual and spiritual 
interpretation of the Bible, as a result 
of this movement, will greatly further 
the cause of evangelism among think- 
ing men in the East. A very repre- 
sentative scholar and teacher of the city 
of Tientsin recently accepted Christian- 
ity. It is noteworthy that he has been 
retained as the -head of a government 
school subsequent to his conversion. He 
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expressed to me his ambition to become 
so proficient in the knowledge of the 
principles of Christianity, through the 
study of the Bible, that he might be able 
to translate into the Chinese language 
the central meaning of the Christian 
religion. 

One is profoundly impressed, also, in 
Korea by going into churches that are 
literally packed to the doors, many con- 
taining over a thousand men and women 
listening to the clear exposition of the 
Bible. The vivid apprehension of the 
deep principles of this book has been 
the predominant influence in bringing 
Korea, as a nation, nearer to an entire 
Christian evangelization than any nation 
on the face of the earth. 

It does not take unusual prophetic 
powers to realize also the wonderful 
use of the Bible in the East as a means 
for developing spiritual reality and 
power in personal living. I was deeply 
stirred to find, in the city of Nagasaki, 
fifty students in one of the colleges 
arising at six o’clock each morning and 
spending an hour, singly and together, 
in prayer and Bible study. It was not 
surprising to find an unusual depth of 
serious motive and ideal among the men 
of this institution. These students had 
discovered not simply the knowledge, 
but the power of the Bible. 

It is not unusual to see Christian In- 
dians studying their Bibles on the trains, 
and often in the hostels, where Bible 
classes are being rapidly formed. One 
Christian worker explained to me how 
the entire atmosphere of one of his stu- 
dent hostels had been changed through 
the influence of a Bible group which 
met each week in one of the student’s 
rooms. While comparatively few stu- 
dents had been, as yet, brought openly 
to accept Christianity, the spirit of stu- 
dent relationships had often been en- 
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tirely transformed. In the main hall of 
the Association building at Calcutta one 
may read the significant words, “Bought 
by the power of prayer.” 

A Chinese student in one of the col- 
leges of South China was marked off 
from other leaders by the audacity of 
his attempts to make the Bible real 
among his fellow students. I asked 
him kow he came to be so much more 
interested than the other students. He 
answered, “I have studied for a year 
the spirit and method of Jesus Christ.” 
I was told that he kept with great seri- 
ousness a half hour each day for the 
study of the life of Christ. The impres- 
sion of this student’s life was extra- 
ordinary. 

After all, the great question of the 
East, as well as of the West, is the 
question of character. Whether it is 
the confused political questions of India, 
the intricate commercial relationships of 
China, the proper industrial develop- 
ment of Korea, or the striking military 
and social evolution of Japan; all these 
are subjects which are directly affected 
by the influence of the teachings of 
the Bible upon conduct. As one of our 
own great political leaders said not long 
ago, “The questions that decide the suc- 
cess of men in the present age are, 
Will the individual lie? Will he steal? 
Is he pure in heart?’ We are utterly 
convinced that no man can habitually 
follow the custom of daily Bible study 
in serious meditation and communion 
with God without achieving in his own 
life the pre-eminent qualities which 
made the life of Jesus immortal. 

The East needs, supremely, at this 
time the embodiment in the lives of men 
of the chief message of the Bible—the 
love of God. I shall not soon forget 
the meeting with a great pioneer mis- 
sionary leader in India. For thirty-five 
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years he has poured out his life for that 
people; and although he had been 
obliged, often, to beat his way against 
great odds, through all the years he 
had kept his spirit of “sweetness and 
light,” being known far and wide for 
his great loving kindness. I said to 
him, “What is the great influence for 
the making of Christianity a fact among 
the educated men of India?” His an- 
swer came instantly, “Men whose hearts 
are filled with the love of God.” I saw 
this great man address an audience of 
Indians. I saw him at the close, as he 
took them by the hand and looked into 
their eyes. I was convinced that he had 
found the supreme secret for the 
evangelization of the world in this gen- 
eration. 

It is a satisfaction to realize that in 
this vital ministry of the Bible to the 
Orient, the students of this country have 
a very direct responsibility. 
tory gained for the Bible 
tution in North America is a victory 
for the Bible in the Far East. As I 
talked with Ewing in Madras, with Bar- 
ber in Calcutta, with McLaughlin in 
Foochow, with Lockwood in Shanghai, 
and with Pettus in Nanking; as I trav- 
eled with Brockman in China, and vis- 
ited the students of Japan with Fisher 


Every vic- 
in any insti- 
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and Niwa, the realization swept over 
me, as never before, that the student 
conception of the importance of Bible 
study in North America was almost 
directly related to the interest in this 
great Book in the Orient. 

Nor is it in the lives of men alone 
who go to the East as secretaries and 
missionaries that the power of the Bible 
is carried from this land. A keen stu- 
dent of Western civilization in India, 
a Hindu of the Hindus, said to me, 
“We are accustomed to discover the 
spirit of Christianity not simply from 
the professional religionists whom you 
send to us, but from the lives of the 
military and industrial leaders who come 
from the West to the East.” 

Every victory for the Bible in our 
great state institutions of the West and 
South, in West Point and Annapolis, in 
the colleges and universities of Canada 
and in the Atlantic states, is a victory 
for the Bible in the Far East. For it 
is becoming increasingly true that there 
is neither East nor West in this great 
student brotherhood of the world. And 
among the forces which are uniting for 
progress and service the thinking men 
of all countries the Bible, the great 
Book of the nations, is taking its 
destined place. 


THE CHILD OF THE CITY 


By Roy Smith Wallace 


NE of the questions which is to- 
day most stirring both churches 

and those who call themselves “social 
workers” is the question of the proper 
relation between these two forces for 
social regeneration. Is religious work 
“social work”? Is “social work” re- 


ligious work? A timely editorial on 
this very subject is before me as I 
write—in the current number of the 
Survey. To my mind, it is clear that 
Dr. Devine is right—that religious work 
is religious, not in “the field of method, 
agency or result,” but in the “field of 
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motive, desire, purpose”—that to a large 
extent secular organizations furnish, and 
should furnish, the machinery; and the 
church furnishes, and should furnish, 
the steam—the inspiration. 

And so I wish to point out certain 
opportunities for Christian work in the 
field of social effort, certain improve- 
ments that cryingly need to be made, in 
order that we may more nearly approach 
the Kingdom of God and His righteous 
will on earth, for which we daily pray. 

The whole field of social work is far 
too extended for adequate presentation 
in so brief an article—the tenement- 
house work, anti-tuberculosis campaign, 
health reforms, poverty-alleviating agen- 
cies—hundreds of good causes every- 
where defy adequate description. 

Let me confine myself rather to the 
problem of the child in the city and 
some of the opportunities for service 
which this problem involves. 

The health of the child is a pri- 
mary consideration. We are nationally 
startled at the death rate from tubercu- 
losis—16,000 people died last year in 
New York State from this one dis- 
ease; one out of every seven deaths was 
due to this cause. It is terrible, and 
doubly so because it is preventable. Yet 
even more terrible were the 17,000 
deaths last year of children under one 
year of age in New York City alone. 
One child out of every seven born dies be- 
fore he is one year old; one out of 
every four before he is five years old. 
These facts are terrible in their senti- 
mental meaning, the heartaches and 
griefs of the parents; they are terrible 
in the loss of potential economic power; 
they are terrible, too, in that they indi- 
cate a loss in health voltage, in health 
efficiency, in those children who, while 
they manage to survive the causes which 
carry off the 17,000, are yet by these 
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causes so weakened and stricken that 
they enter their school and productive 
years “halt, and lame and blind”’—less 
well and strong than they otherwise 
would be. 

The worst of it is that this death rate 
is not inevitable; indeed, it is largely 
preventable, by methods already proved 
practicable. The infant death rate in 
Rochester, for example, was reduced 50 
per cent. during one summer by a 
Health Commissioner, who rigidly in- 
sisted upon a pure milk supply. The 
New York Milk Committee in New 
York City maintains, in connection with 
its milk depots in tenement sections of 
New York, “Child Conferences,” at 
which doctors give individual free ad- 
vice to mothers with their young babies ; 
and the death rate among these children 
is negligible as compared with the ter- 
rible mortality of the unadvised chil- 
dren of the surrounding congested 
neighborhoods. 

Or, take the facts concerning physical 
defects among public school children in 
New York City. About 7o per cent. 
have some kind of physical defect. 
These are not serious—they are only 
adenoids, enlarged tonsils, defective 
vision, decayed teeth, etc. But these 
slight defects are frequently serious in 
their results—in deferred promotions 
and the resultant “habit of failure”; 
in weakened physique, due to lack of 
enough air, or to malnutrition, etc. And 
in every case they mean that the chil- 
dren—7o per cent. of them—enter on 
life and its duties less healthy, less 
strong, less able to earn a living, less 
able to become active citizens of the 
Kingdom of God, than they otherwise 
would. And the remedy is so easily 
applied in childhood that all the de- 
voted public servant has to do is to 
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point out the need and make parents 
and legislatures appreciate it. 

But this is itself a strong man’s job. 
Health facts are not the only facts. No- 
tice some of the facts affecting the re- 
creational life of the child. The child 
must play—kittens, puppies, colts, chil- 
dren, all young things, find within them 
the law of God which imperatively de- 
mands that they play. In the city the 
only place to play is the streets—and it 
is against the city law to play in the 
street. The law of God says play, and 
the law of man says, practically, don’t 
play. And, of course, the child plays. 
Only the game too often becomes that 
of dodging the policeman, of evading 
the law. In the Juvenile Court of New 
York County they have rubber stamps 
for entering on the court records the 
common charges against the children 
brought before the court—rubber stamps 
for “throwing a hard ball in the streets,” 
for “playing the game called cat,” etc. 
I know of two girls who, formerly wild 
and reckless, for nearly two years were 
well-behaved and promising girls. With 
tears in her eyes a playground directress 
saw them marched into court, finally, 
as wayward girls, because the Park 
Commissioner, anxious for a record for 
economy (!), would not replace the 
wornout basket-ball and _ tether-ball 
which had for two years enabled the 
playground to hold the girls and 
legitimately occupy their energy and 
spirits. For the economy of Io cents 
for a_ tether-ball, society had pushed two 
girls several good, long steps on the 
road to hell. 

The agitation for playgrounds is 
much more than the granting of a boon 
to sweet-faced children; much more 
than, out of the kindness of our hearts, 
setting aside a scrap of a place here 
and there where land is cheap for our 
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boys and girls to have the fun of play. 
Play space is a necessity of our mod- 
ern cramped city—a necessity for which 
we must provide adequately, no matter 
how radical adequacy may seem to be. 

Lacking public facilities for whole- 
some, necessary recreation, children find 
it of another sort, elsewhere. They 
have no room for tag, so they “shoot 
craps”; they have no play centers, so 
they go to dance halls, moving-picture 
shows, theatres good and theatres bad, 
seeking that which they must have—re- 
creation—and getting that which com- 
mercial greed finds most profitable—far 
too often vice. 

Consider, next, some of the facts af- 
fecting the vocational life. The most 
important fact may be stated boldly 
thus: 95 per cent. of our children leave 
school, with no vocational privilege or 
basis for choice, at 14 years; no indus- 
try affording a progressive trade ex- 
perience will take a child before 16 
years. In other words, there is a two- 
year gap between our educational and 
our industrial systems—a two-year wide 
lack ,of articulation, 

These two years are, therefore, wasted 
years. They are years of tremendous 
educational importance—the years of 
adolescence and of no industrial impor- 
tance—the “blind-alley years’—i. e., 
years when boys go from one $4 job 
to another $4 job, neither leading him 
into any real opening. Of 1,000 chil- 
dren who received “ working papers” in 
New York City, one-third changed their 
job an average of six times a year! A 
better encouragement of shiftlessness 
and of the devil, who finds work for 
the hands idle during the interim pe- 
riods, would be hard to find. 

And so the campaign for industrial 
education during the two years follow- 
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ing the grammar school period for the 
gradual raising of the compulsory edu- 
cation age, and for the establishment of 
“vocation bureaus” in connection with 
the schools, through which children can 
be guided to the right kinds of indus- 
try—round peg for round hole—is a 
campaign not only of social and eco- 
nomic but of moral and religious impor- 
tance. 

I have not the space to go further, 
although a hundred things remain to be 
said. Improvements in our juvenile 
law, in our probation methods, in 
physical examination and treatment of 
delinquents; in our school curriculums, 
whereby public and private health facts, 
vocational facts, domestic and maternity- 
training facts, may be adequately pre- 
sented; in the enforcement of laws de- 
signed to protect children from gam- 
blers, saloon-keepers, tobacco-sellers, the 
greed of employers, etc.; in our Sun- 
day-school method and matter; in the 
civic training we give our future citi- 
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zens—improvement in all these impor- 
tant phases of our community-dealing 
with children remain to be effected. 

The opportunity is a glowing one. A 
hundred needs voice a hundred calls for 
trained and devoted service. 

It is a service that demands both 
training and devotion. Training, be- 
cause every problem of social improve- 
ment draws urgently on your every bit 
of knowledge and wisdom—on your 
sociology and economics and religion 
and philosophy; and woe be unto you if 
your wisdom is at fault, for it is with 
human lives and the children of God 
that you are attempting to deal. Devo- 
tion, for only the inspired can fuse into 
the dry statistics of sociological facts 
the vivid humanity which constitutes the 
only effective appeal for action on the 
basis of the facts revealed; only the 
power which is of God can force hu- 
manity to raise its average to its stand- 
ard, its practice to its scientifically cer- 
tain ideal. 


THE BENGAL STUDENTS’ CAMP, SERAMPORE 


By J. G. Hartley, of Lahore, India 


ERAMPORE! A name to conjure 
with, calling up memories of Carey 
and Martyn and that band of heroes of 
the past who there lived and toiled, their 
lonely lives impelled by a great hope. 
And for us too, surely, who there spent 
these rare days at the close and the be- 
ginning of the year, a name that shall 
evermore be one of happy and sacred 
memory. 

It was there, in Carey’s College, we 
gathered on the 29th December, sixty 
strong. You might have seen us, stu- 
dents and lecturers alike, and a few 
of neither class, tumbling out of the 


train and swarming light-heartedly over 
our luggage. Then you might have 
seen us racing by devious ways to the 
college; and if, a few hours later, you 
had looked through the stately door 
into the long hall, the sight would have 
gladdened your eyes with the rows of 
trim beds down the sides, flanking the 
long tables at which sat students min- 
gled with a happy disregard of college 
distinctions, and among them a few 
Englishmen, perspiring freely, as they 
inquired into the mysteries of a regular 
hot Bengal curry. Truly dinner was a 
great sight, and you would ask, “What- 
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ever are these men doing here?” 
We, sir, were the members of the 


first Bengal Christian Students’ Con- 
ference held for years, and the most 
representative ever held. We came 
from many colleges, Scottish churches, 
H. M. S., Bishop’s College, C. M. S., 
and from Serampore. But many of our 
homes were further off than Calcutta. 
3urma, Ceylon, Travancore, the Pun- 
jab—all had their sons there, and yet 
never was more harmonious a gather- 
ing. We came to enjoy ourselves, in- 
deed (and we did); but for more than 
that. We came to meet our friends 
from the other colleges and, in quiet 
retirement away from the rush of the 
city, to consider together our problems 
as students, ovr responsibilities as Chris- 
tian students, and under the inspira- 
tion of addresses from men we trust, to 
realize our deeper unity and gain en- 
couragement for our personal and so- 
cial life. 

It would be idle here to give a de- 
tailed account of the program. Yet we 
may mention certain striking features. 
The day was well begun with Bible 
study in groups led by Rev. R. G. Mil- 
burn and Messrs. Farquhar and Pothan. 
A devotional meeting followed, one 
which became more inspiring and 
earnest with every day. Then, per- 
haps, more than at any other time we 
realized the unity that binds us, despite 
our differences in form of worship. 
The subjects treated of thereafter were 
of a like nature, “The Devotional Study 
of the Bible,” “Personal Religion” and 
“Prayer,” so that our whole atmosphere 
was one of glad devotion. But we were 
intensely practical, and the remaining 
hour before breakfast was devoted to 
practical questions. Mr. Anderson’s 
stirring address on social service, in 
which he calls attention to terrible evils 


existing at our very doors—evils which 
we, even as students, may have a part 
in removing, will not readily be for- 
gotten. And while he pointed out ways 
and means, outlining the part to be 
played by all true Indians in purifying 
our social life, we felt indeed here was 
work ready to our hands. It was fit- 
ting that as our minds filled with these 
thoughts Mr. Farquhar should speak to 
us plainly on “The Choice of a Pro- 
fession,”’ and emphasize the solemnity 
and eternal moment of such a choice, 
that we dedicate our lives, not to the 
pursuit of elusive fame or emptier 
riches, but to the rich service of God 
and our fellow men. While we won- 
dered if such ideas might not remain 
only the impulse of a day or two, Mr. 
W. W. Pearson outlined the organiza- 
tion of the students of Great Britain, 
whereby they keep these ideals ever be- 
fore them, and have them presented to 
their fellow students. Why not so with 
us? 

The long afternoons are almost as 
memorable. They were pleasantly spent 
in challenge matches at tennis, or in the 
great football match in which North 
Calcutta were beaten by the South; 
and were only prevented from terrible 
vengeance next day by the inconsiderate 
behavior of the ball in bursting! Some 
of us even bathed in the Ganges—no, 
the Hugli. Only once, though! Always 
there was some one to walk and talk 
with along the peaceful river banks, or 
to explore the curious and beautiful by- 
ways in which Serampore abounds. 

We gathered again in the quiet even- 
ing. Memorable evenings they were. 
Few who were there will ever forget 
the scene in the lamplight of that lec- 
ture room as Dr. Datta’s glowing words 
brought before us India’s “need,” her 
“desire,” the “gift” she may bring to 
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Christ. In the stillness of that hour 
we saw her millions in the villages, un- 
changing and uncared for, beside whom 
the educated classes seem as a drop in 
an ocean. We saw their devotion and 
their need. Some of us knew it before; 
but not till then had we felt that com- 
pelling call to forsake the comfortable, 
easy ways that had lain before us and 
follow the Christ in His ministry of 
healing to the poor and ignorant. And 
on us lay the burden; the mantle of 
Carey and Martyn had fallen on us. 
We had prayed in Martyn’s pagoda. 


Were we Indians to shirk difficulties 
less than ever he faced? As God calls 
us, No! 


But before India’s need, before the 
winning to service of our fellow stu- 
dents, before the eradication of social 
evils, we were led at last at night to 
learn the deep need of our own selves. 
Sin we realized, as never before—its 
clogging, deadening power. We wanted 
with all our hearts to serve our country, 
and we had to cry “Lord, I am a man 
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of unclean lips!” And who shall tell 
of the deep peace that at length came 
gently to us, even the spirit of Jesus 
Christ? In that last meeting of Sunday 
night, when Dr. Datta straightly put 
before us the call of Christ, some of us 
simply and quietly devoted ourselves to 
a life, not of influence merely, but of 
definite vital service for His sake, con- 
tent, gladly content, with the fellow- 
ship of the Comforter, who will abide 
with us for ever. 

The result?—who shall dare to say? 
Our closing hymn, the grand, victorious 
“For all the Saints,” swelled vast to 
heaven. We came forth truly as lambs 
in the midst of wolves, but with a 
great resolve no more “to feebly strug- 
gle,” but to fight a good fight man- 
fully, for had we not seen a Vision of 
a new India to come—a Vision of a 
Kingdom, 

“Old, yet ever new, 
That more to the dreamer is than food or 
home, 


Where toil no longer looks a tangled clue, 
But the mighty texture of a day to come”? 


FOR THE MEN OF THE COLLEGE 
By Frank P. Graham 


{This article is an address delivered in the University of North Carolina. 


It has been 


thought best to leave it in the free style of delivery, not omitting the special touches of 
college patriotism which are in the thoughts of all, though many might add the name of 


another place of learning —EbirTor. ] 


N speaking for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the Uni- 
versity at this time, I would not be true 
to its spirit if I did not at the outset 
endorse every side of college life 
presented here. The Association be- 
lieves in the Honor System of the Uni- 
versity; as, steadily evolving out of a 
sentiment, strong but unorganized, it 
grows into a system grounded upon the 
college consciousness, stronger and more 





effective. It believes in the publications, 
as they reflect the opinion on the campus 
and gives literary expression to our life, 
simple and democratic. It believes in 
the old Di. and Phi. societies, those 
two mighty pillars in the university 
structure, training camps of great men, 
and generous contributors to the life 
of the state; and it takes pride in their 
debating record unequaled in the South, 
unsurpassed in America. The Associa- 
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tion believes in the athletics of this uni- 
versity, as, gradually adjusting herself 
to the observance of a high athletic 
standard, she regains her high place on 
the Southern gridiron. Surely we have 
wandered long enough in the athletic 
wilderness, and we _ believe, Coach 
Brides, that you are the Moses, raised 
up along the shores of Long Island, 
under the shadow of old Eli, that has 
come to lead us into the Promised Land 
next Thanksgiving Day. 

The Association believes in you, fel- 
low students, your physical well-being, 
your mental capacity, your social in- 
stinct, and your inborn religious life. 
On such a belief in young men it was 
founded, and its growth has been one 
expanding miracle all the way from the 
time when Sir George Williams gath- 
ered a few young men about him in the 
city of London in 1844 to the present 
time, as it reaches into every quarter 
of the globe, embracing in the scope of 
its world the young men of the cities, 
the army, navy, the railroad, the fac- 
tory and the colleges. 

In all of these fields of its work the 
Association stands for the development 
of the body, mind and soul. In the 
cities and elsewhere we find the Asso- 
ciation developing the body in the 
gymnasium and the mind in the class- 
room. In the colleges, however, the 
college gymnasium and the college 
class-room supplant these sides of the 
Association’s work; and the Association 
of the university, while endorsing a 
full-rounded development, is making its 
particular appeal to the highest self. It 
appeals to what, after all, are the three 
dominant things in our life—our social 
instinct, our desire for social service, 
and our inborn religious nature. 

The Association appeals, in the first 
place, to our social instinct. Its build- 
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ing, as a center of college activity, is 
the social center of the campus. The 
game and reading-room and its hall, as 
a gathering place, form comfortable 
places to meet haphazardly with our 
fellow students. The religious classes 
give the opportunity for that social in- 
terchange of self that comes in no other 
way. The general social receptions give 
a chance to the whole student body to 
meet together. A social organization, 
it is a democratic social organization. 
It believes in the universal brotherhood 
of man. It believes in blood, but it be- 
lieves that all blood is blue. Under its 
influence the man from the West and 
the man from the East, the man of the 
professional school and the man of the 
academic school, the senior and the 
freshman, the feeble and the athletic, 
the “good egg” and the grind, the frat. 
and the non-frat.—all meet together on 
a common ground in a common cause. 
The Association is thus a force for the 
harmonizing of those varied elements 
that make up our complex university so- 
cial life. 

Besides being a force for college 
unity, the Association has other definite 
purposes of service and appeals, in the 
second place, to our desire for social 
usefulness. A social organization, it 
has opportunities for social service. In 
fact, the very existence of the Associa- 
tion, like the existence of any social or- 
ganization with a moral purpose, is of 
incalculable good. In our hurry of 
every-day student life we take the As- 
sociation for granted, and it is glad that 
it is so. We all have the advantage of 
its reading and game room, its com- 
mittee rooms for conference and club 
meetings; we have the privileges of its 
religious meetings; and it is well, for it 
is just that sort of service that the As- 
sociation believes in—the service that, 
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without fuss or furor, really serves. 

However indifferent we may be to 
many of the activities of such an or- 
ganization, it is incumbent upon us, in 
the name of good citizenship, to sup- 
port an organization which in its inci- 
dental life has interwoven itself so in- 
timately into our every-day social ex- 
istence. The best part of an organiza- 
tion’s life, like the best part of Words- 
worth’s good man’s life, are “those lit- 
tle unremembered acts of kindness and 
of love.” The Association stands as an 
outlet for little unremembered acts of 
kindness and love, an outlet for un- 
selfish social service. The work for new 
students, information bureau, book ex- 
change, self-help department, the stu- 
dent hand-book, and college directory, 
are all contributions of the Association 
to our life. The Bible and mission 
classes, the largest attended in North 
Carolina, welcome and need our co-oper- 
ation. The neighborhood Sunday-school 
work, carried on by students who walk 
miles every Sunday afternoon into the 
rural districts, affords an opportunity 
for genuine service, and diminishes the 
truth of the saying that the University 
of North Carolina is a mighty light- 
house which casts its clear light far 
across the border of state and nation, 
while its base is dark and in ignorance. 

For any service to be genuine and 
worth while, it must spring out of our 
inner and best self, our spiritual being; 
it should have a religious basis. The 
Association makes its third appeal to 
this innermost spiritual self. The As- 
sociation, we have seen, appeals to the 
social instinct, which finds expression in 
the universal brotherhood of man dedi- 
cated to service. And now, finally, it 
believes that such a brotherhood of man 
should be based on the fatherhood of 
God. True religion is not only rightly 
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relating ourselves to our fellow men 
and feeling genuinely a brother to every 
man, but it is also rightly relating our- 
selves to God and feeling deeply the 
dignity of a son of God. Our life must 
be at once socialized and spiritualized. 
Christ has given us the only example 
of the perfect social and spiritual life. 
He has been the sympathetic brother to 
man and the strong Son of God. It is 
the Christ life, after all, that the Asso- 
ciation is trying to bring before the stu- 
dents of this university. 

It is well at this formative period in 
our lives, when the plastic mind takes 
on its life mold and when the growing 
character takes its life trend, that such 
a life as His should have a part in that 
mind-making and in that character- 
building. At this period, when our 
views of life, by reason of a study of 
the sciences and philosophy, undergo 
revolutionary changes, when some of 
our old religious views conflict with 
reason and the world seems turned up- 
side down and all things seem out of 
joint—it is well, I say, at this period 
to have an organized force at work in 
our lives straightening out these intel- 
lectual tangles, and to hear above this 
tumult of mind and soul a Voice, clear 
and strong, saying: “Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.” In the strength of that Voice, 
however far adrift we may be amid the 
eddying currents of a dry scholasticism 
and a cold intellectualism, our heart be- 
comes steadied, our faith anchors, we 
know that the world processes move on 
in their divine and scientific plan, that 
there is nothing out of joint, that we 
are still related in this world program 
to our fellow man as brother, to our 
God as father. Such is the spirit of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of this university. 
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««What Does my Room-mate Think of My 
Religion ?” 

Here is a test that very few of 
us would care to submit ourselves to: 
yet, why not? Even if we do not 
profess to hold any of the _ historic 
faiths, but have a fancy little faith 
of our own, do we live it in the inti- 
mate contact of the quiet hours as we 
seem to wear it before the rest of the 
college? There are few of us in college 
in America who have not often claimed 
a belief at least in the existence of God 
and in the brotherhood of man. Does 
my room-mate smile, or does he seem 
puzzled, or does the light of a real sym- 
pathy flash from his eyes when I con- 
fess my faith in some public circle of 
college mates? Perhaps it may truly be 
that a man has claimed little: how many 
of us have made good even the little 
claim in the eyes of one who knows us 
probably as no other living human be- 
ing? There is much that we conceal 
from father and mother; there is much 
that is never discussed among brother 
and sister; in our ordinary home life we 
often toward evening get rid of our 
friends with a sense of relief, glad to 
be by ourselves; but there is little re- 
serve in the matter of our room-mate; 
he wakes with us in the morning, he 
knows our habits of the day, he catches 
us off our guard at odd and uncertain 
moments, he is not under any restraint 
with us, at the end of the day perhaps 
his good-night is the last thing we hear. 
There is practically no subject in 
heaven, or earth, or the regions under 
the earth that we cannot discuss from 
beginning to end with him—books, 
friends, hope, morals, home, love—we 
go together into them all! The opinion 
of such a one is of the. greatest conse- 


CAMPUS 


quence whatever faith we claim to be 
following. What of those of us who 
have declared our allegiance to Christ? 
What of those of us who have seen the 
heroic, conquering figure of Jesus of 
Nazareth in the full blaze of His glori- 
ous manhood, and have expressed our 
determination to follow Him? Our 
room-mate would never expect us to 
be angels, but he would expect us to 
be men. It is an angering question that 
we often throw from us with peevish- 
ness. We shall throw it from us only 
to have it return again and again. He 
has seen me in a moment of incautious- 
ness do the sneaking thing; he has heard 
me speak things that ought never to 
have soiled my lips; he has been with 
me when I have kept silent when I 
should have spoken; he has witnessed 
my petty cruelty; he has sometimes 
seen me play the traitor to God and 
man. Not when I am in church, not 
when I am comfortably in my own 
home among its sacred surroundings 
guarding me from wrong-doing, not 
when I am discussing religion with sym- 
pathetic outsiders—not at these times 
am I put to any test: no; it is when, in 
the common way of my daily duties, I 
have to do again today the hard thing 
thing that I did yesterday, when I have 
to face a constant temptation leaping 
out every hour, when I have to separate 
out from simple, well-known things the 
evil and the good—to cast the one away 
and take the other into my life. But 
such an idea would make life seem like 
walking the edge of a volcano crater 
continuously. To some _ extent, yes: 
unto that is precisely life. But there is 
more to the matter. It may be that my 
room-mate has seen me sometimes, in 
the face of great temptation, joyfully 
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do the right thing. It may be that, 
though often in the wrong, he feels that 
he can trust a truth deep down in me. 
He has seen my meanness, but he has 


also seen my generosity; he has seen 
my hate, but he has also seen my love. 
And, besides, J am his room-mate: he 
needs me as much as I need him. 








THE STUDENT WORLD 


Well-Organized Work.—The membership of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association at 
State College has passed the thousand mark, 
and more members are coming in daily. The 
significant fact is that most of the men who 
are coming into the Association are coming in 
as active members, the step meaning that they 
have made a definite decision for the Christian 
life. The interest in Bible study, mission 
study, religious meetings, and service has kept 
pace with the growth in membership. The 
growth of the Association here is all the more 
remarkable, inasmuch as there has been no 
campaign for members. Last spring Secretary 
Buchman took some twenty-seven men to 
Northfield, making a specially strong effort to 
bring key men. As a result of Northfield, the 
attitude of many of the strong men toward 
the Association was changed, and they became 
active in the Association this fall. A full quota 
of delegates was sent to Rochester, there be- 
ing five members of the ’Varsity foot ball 
squad inthe number. Several of the strongest 
men took a very definite stand during the 
Rochester Convention and have been leading 
in the Christian work since their return. The 
captain of the baseball team—a former cap- 
tain of the foot-ball team—has been elected 
as captain of the Gospel team for deputation 
work. * * * The campaign for a men’s 
building will be launched very shortly. It is 
planned to raise $250,000 for this building. 


Advances at Columbia.—Plans at Columbia 
University for the formation of new Bible 
classes, for investigating the efficiency of the 
existing classes and for the formation of new 
normal classes and prayer groups, have made 
necessary the appointment of Dickson R. Fox 
as special Bible Study Secretary on part time. 
* * * Ata conference of leaders of boys’ 
clubs, held in January, encouraging reports 
were made as to the progress of the work at 
Union Settlement. Under the supervision of 
a resident director, a student of the Law 
School, twenty-two boys’ clubs are being suc- 
cessfully maintained. * * * Late in Jan- 
uary a reception to Japanese students was held, 
and last month a Japanese Bible class was 
formed. 


Activities at Dartmouth.—As a result of the 
deputation work of the Association, twenty 
towns and cities have been visited since col- 
lege opened. The total attendance at meetings 


has been 2,500. Sixty-five men have been en- 
gaged in this work, including speakers and 
members of the quartet. There has been a 
total attendance of 4,000 at thirty-five enter- 
tainments given under the Association 
auspices. Readers, sleight-of-hand performers, 
musicians and singers to the number of I50 
rendered service in this way. * * * The 
employment work has just doubled in one year 
—ninety-four calls have been received and 125 
men have been given work. * * * Very 
successful classes in English for Italians, 
Poles and French have been conducted in a 
town a few miles distant. * * * Mission 
study is carried on in three large classes led 
by members of the faculty. There are twenty- 
five Bible study groups. 


Training of Student Secretaries: At a 
meeting of North American Employed Stu- 
dent Secretaries, held at Rochester, Friday, 
December 31, 1900, presided over by A. H. 
Lichty and attended by over ninety secretaries, 
a committee consisting of Messrs. Carter, 
Jacob and Weatherford, appointed at the an- 
nual meeting of State and International Stu- 
dent Secretaries in September, submitted the 
following report: 

In view of the action of the Employed Stu- 
dent Secretaries at Columbus in 1908, and of 
the action of the sectional conferences of the 
student secretaries of the West, South, East, 
and Canada, we recommend that the first trien- 
nial summer school for the employed student 
secretaries of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of North America be held at Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, IIl., on the shores 
of Lake Michigan, August 7-28, 1910: 

That the courses of study be: 

Section I. “Studies in Romans,” by Dean 
E. I. Bosworth. 

Section II. (a) “Paul’s Conception of 
Christianity,” by Prof. O. E. Brown. 

(b) “The Will of God,” by Prof. Henry B. 

Wright. 
(c) “Religious Pedagogy,” by Dr. J. Elliott. 
(It is hoped that every student will take 


, Section I. and one of the courses in Section II. 


In each course there will be six lectures a week 
for the three weeks. These will be given in 
the forenoon.) 

Section III. Each week-day evening a 
period will be given up to the discussion of 
Association and personal problems. Commis- 


sions of at least three men each will be ap- 
pointed immediately to investigate four or five 
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main lines of Association work as follows: 

1. Service. 

2. Bible and Mission Study. 

3. Public and Personal Evangelism. 

4. The Association and the Churches. 

To the presentation and discussion of each 
of the Commission’s reports three evening 
periods will be given. On the remaining six 
evenings six other subjects will be taken up 
and given an evening apiece. 

The secretaries will live in the dormitories 
of Lake Forest College, through the very kind 
invitation of the College authorities. All the 
facilities of the College will be at the disposal 
of the secretaries. There is an excellent beach 
and fine swimming. The afternoons will be 
given up to study and recreation. 

There will be a tuition fee of $9. Board and 
room will be at the rate of $7 per week. Each 
delegate will pay his entire expenses up to a 
total cost of $55. A fund will be raised with 
the help of the State and International secre- 
taries to assist those secretaries whose ex- 
penses exceed $55. In estimating these, the 
secretary is to include the expenses of board, 
room and tuition while at the school, together 
with railroad and sleeper fare, but not meals 
and tips en route. The wives of secretaries 
are invited. Men who are under appointment 
for student secretarial positions will be entitled 
to attend under the same conditions as em- 
ployed secretaries. Subject to the approval of 
the committee, a limited number of men who 
are considering the student secretaryship, but 
who are not yet under appointment, will be ad- 
mitted to the school, but will not be entitled 
to the special financial assistance if their ex- 
penses exceed $55. ; 

The above report was unanimously adopted. 

It was further voted that to the above com- 
mittee be entrusted all arrangements for the 
school, including local management, the gen- 
eral program, and the appointment of the com- 
missions. 


Attractive Meetings Excellent subjects are 
being discussed by prominent speakers at the 
vesper services conducted in Sayles Memorial 
Hall, Brown University, under the auspices of 
the Christian Association. Among the speak- 
ers are Rev. Charles F. Aked, of New York; 
Rev. Henry S. Coffin, of New York; Pro- 
fessor Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton; Rev. 
Newell Dwight Hillis, of Brooklyn; Rev. 
Harry E. Fosdick, of Montclair; the Rev. 
George Hodges, of Cambridge. Some of the 
more important subjects are: “The Function 
of the Church,” ‘The Duty of the Christian to 
Spread His Faith,” “When Should an Ambi- 
tious Man Sacrifice His Personal Interests?” 
“The Place of Money in the Thought of a 
Christian.” The preacher in each case has 
given the evening for personal consultation 
with the students. The music is furnished by 
the University chapel choir. * * * The 
Association now has a paid-up under-graduate 
membership of 112, with ninety-five under- 
graduates pledged. There are eight Student 





Volunteers in the Association and twenty- 
seven prospective ministerial students. 


Department Co-operation—An __ effective 
piece of co-operation between the County, Re- 
ligious Work, and Student Departments was 
worked out in Essex County, Mass. The 
county secretary arranged a series of meet- 
ings, asking the Student Department to fur- 
nish speakers. The religious work secre- 
tary assisted. In a town where there were 
two churches, but no pastor, there were eighty 
boys, non-Christian, and no church members. 
Thirteen boys and five girls accepted Christ. 
The county secretary has formed them into a 
Bible class, meeting once a week. 


New Classes at Harvard.—An eight weeks’ 
class of twenty-five, under direction of Pro- 
fessor P. M. Rhinelander, was started at Har- 
vard, February 17, for the study of missions 
in China. A selected group of the members of 
this class will be given special training so that 
they may become leaders of group classes next 
year. This work is a result of Rochester, 
four members of the committee in charge 
having been present at the convention. * * * 
The Bible Study class reports submitted in 
January showed an average attendance of 
fifty-two. The Law School Bible class, led by 
Dean Fenn, of the Divinity School, opened 
early in February with an attendance of nine- 
teen. 


Ministry Conference.—An interesting pro- 
gram was carried out at the Conference for 
Christian Ministry Students, held at San An- 
selmo, Cal., January 28-29. The general topics 
included “Preparation for the Ministry,” “The 
Work of the Ministry,” “The Minister’s Rela- 
tion to Religious Education” and “Urgency of 
the Call for Men in the Ministry.” The speak- 
ers were Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, San Fran- 
cisco; Dr. Charles R. Brown, Oakland; Pro- 
fessor C. S. Nash, Berkeley; Rev. J. A. B. 
Frye, Berkeley; Dr. Joseph Wilson Cochran, 
Philadelphia; President C. M. Hill, Berkeley; 
Dr. William Rader, San Francisco; Dr. Thos. 
F. Day, San Anselmo; Dr. A. B. Shields, San 
Francisco; Rev. E. L. Parsons, Berkeley; Dr. 
George Burlingame, San Francisco; President 
Robert MacKenzie, San Anselmo; Professor 
Charles G. Paterson, San Anselmo. The Con- 
ference was held under the direction of the 
Student Department of the International Com- 
mittee, with Gale Seaman in charge. 


Social service has been undertaken for the 
first time at Bowdoin College, with marked 
success. A boys’ club has been organized in a 
nearby mill town and a Sunday school and a 
girls’ club are also planned. Young ladies in 
the local churches will co-operate in the latter. 
At a Christmas celebration fifty-nine children 
were given presents bought with money con- 
tributed by students. The company owning 
the mills has given indication of their appre- 
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ciation of the work and may erect a building 
as a social center for the community, under 
the partial management of the Bowdoin Asso- 
ciation. * * * Bowdoin had a delegation 
of four at Rochester, as compared with no 
representation at Nashville. A marked inter- 
est in missions is manifest this year. Dr. J. 
P. Jones, of India, started the mission cam- 
paign on February 13 with three addresses. 
The aim is 125 men studying Professor Beach’s 
“India,” and $300 raised from the students to 
support A. S. Hiwale, 1909, who has returned 
to work among his own people in India. Bow- 
doin has never before had mission study 
classes, nor made any missionary contribu- 
tions. 


A banquet held on February 18 in the Bar- 
bour gymnasium marked the formal begin- 
ning of a series of meetings being held at Ann 
Arbor under the joint auspices of the Ann 
Arbor School of Religion and the Religious 
Education Association. Addresses were given 
by Bishop Charles D. Williams and Rev. W. 
C. Bitting, of St. Louis. Distinguished guests 
of the conference were Professor George Al- 
bert Coe, of Union Theological Seminary; 
President Ozora Davis, of Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary; Shailer Mathews, Dean of the 
University of Chicago Divinity School, and 
Rev. A. W. Wishart, of Grand Rapids. The 
Ann Arbor School of Religion is an organiza- 
tion composed of the representatives of nine 
of the religious denominations and of the Stu- 
dents’ Christian Association in the city of Ann 
Arbor. Its purpose is to afford opportunities 
for religious education among the students of 
the University of Michigan. 


A mission study class at Stanford University 
with twenty-five men and women enrolled has 
for a leader a prosperous attorney in San 
Francisco who is an alumnus of the institu- 
tion. The leader travels seventy miles each 
week in order to take charge of the class. He 
was one of the popular mission study leaders 
at the Carmel Conference this past winter. 


The Association at the University of Cali- 
fornia, with the backing of the University 
faculty, has inaugurated a chapel service to be 
held three days each week. Faculty members 
and local clergymen lead. The Association 
now has a membership of over 500. 


Thirty men enrolled in mission study and a 
general improvement in the Association work 
resulted from a recent visit by one of the 
International secretaries to the law department 
of Stanford University. 


Twenty-five young people in one community 
became Christians during the Christmas vaca- 
tion through the influence of a deputation from 
Southern California College. 


The canvass of students for the Toronto 
University building began with a dinner of 


workers Monday, February 14. About 125 of 
the strongest men in all faculties were gath- 
ered and listened to addresses by President 
Falconer, John A. Patterson, K. C.; Thos. H. 
Billings, and C. K. Calhoun. Mr. Calhoun, 
who is International Field Secretary for 
Canada, has charge of the campaign. The 
students expect to raise $15,000 in ten days. 
This is preliminary to the campaign which will 
be conducted in April for raising $600,000, 
which will be divided among the Student Asso- 
ciations and the three city Associations in 
Toronto. 


There were encouraging results from the 
evangelistic campaigns at Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Georgetown, Tex.; Christian Uni- 
versity at Waco, and Polytechnic College, at 
Fort Worth, during the latter part of January. 
The speakers were W. D. Weatherford, of the 
International Committee, and G. W. Benn, 
State student secretary for Texas. * * * 
Six hundred members have been added to the 
College Associations in Texas since last Octo- 
ber. * * * A new Association has been 
formed at the Hankins Normal School, Gor- 
man, Tex., with forty-seven members. 


Under Association auspices, Dr. Joseph W. 
Cochran, of Philadelphia, recently addressed 
large audiences at Stanford University. * * * 
Rey. W. T. Patchall, of San Jose, is conduct- 
ing a winter training class for Bible leaders, 
with an attendance of forty of the picked men 
of the Association. * * * The Association is 
planning to entertain a Boys’ Missionary Con- 
ference this month. 


Three new mission study ciasses have been 
organized at Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
This semester the average attendance has been 
fifteen. University professors lead the classes 
and college credit is given. 


Fred B. Smith’s address to 600 men at the 
University of Oregon, January 25, resulted in 
twenty-five men signifying their intention of 
leading Christian lives. 


A course of talks on “Medicine in Oriental 
Countries” has been started at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York. Over 
forty men were present at the first meeting. 
The leaders are medical missionaries now in 
this country. 


The annual missionary conference for the 
colleges of Maryland was held in Levering 
Hall, Johns Hopkins Universit y, February 5 
and 6. J. Lovell Murray, G. V. Aldrich, and 
Miss Frances Taft, of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, were the speakers. The attendance 
was twice as large as last year, and many of 
the delegations are now planning for greater 
things next year. The addresses were 
effective and the personal conference most 
helpful in pressing home the personal claims 
of the Great Commission. 
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The Home and Foreign Mission Board sec- 
retaries of all the Protestant churches of 
Canada, together with representatives of the 
Y. M. C. A., have formed themselves into a 
committee to co-operate with the Student 
Y. M. C. A. and the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment in securing college men for the minis- 
try, the Association secretaryship and foreign 
service. Life service institutes have been ar- 
ranged for McGill and Toronto, and special 
meetings at other colleges. Meetings already 
held at Winnipeg have produced excellent re- 
sults. This committee is proving of service to 
the movement in many ways. Dr. J. W. Gra- 
ham, of the Methodist Board of Education, is 
the convener. 


Attractive cards headed “Our Effort—Your 
Co-operation” have been sent out to alumni 
and patrons calling attention to the Association 
“ campaign for the elevating of the moral and 
spiritual life of the students” at the Georgia 
School of Technology. 


Practical service is being rendered foreign- 
ers by the Association at Williams. Last 
month students gave an entertainment at 
Adams to raise money for naturalization pur- 
poses. This will enable men in the educa- 
tional classes to become citizens. Professor 
Cree, of the Williams faculty, delivered an ad- 
dress on “Good Citizenship” to the French 
classes in Adams. * * * The average at- 
tendance in Association Bible study is 102, 
and in mission study, seventeen. . 


The Association at Staunton Military 
Academy, at Staunton, Va., will have a full- 
time secretary next year. During a recent 
evangelistic campaign fifteen students pro- 
fessed conversion. 


Five of the strongest men in the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary at Cambridge have vol- 
unteered for missions since the Rochester Con- 
vention. 


Orange B. Burrell, Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, 1905, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, 1909, a Student Volunteer since 
1903, is now superintendent of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station maintained by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior at Lamas, Bataan, Philip- 
pine Islands. He writes: “I came out here 
last March, under United States Civil Service, 
and shall probably remain for a few years 
after my two years’ contract expires. The 
work and surroundings are very pleasant, and 
there are opportunities of doing a useful 
service in developing the native agriculture, as 
well as to give the natives medical treatment 
and advice. I am the only American at Lamas, 
which has a native population of about two 
hundred.” 


Association members at Washington and 
Lee number 210. Three delegates attended the 
Rochester Convention. A mission class of 





thirty is studying South America under the 
direction of Professor English. 


The cabinet members of the Association at 
Northwestern University, Law, Pharmacy and 
Dental departments, meet at the City Y. M. 
C. A. once a month for supper and an inspira- 
tional address. * * * During the past five 
months the paid membership has grown from 
twenty-four to 183 and 264 names have been 
sent to local pastors. * * * Early in Feb- 
ruary, C. H. Robertson addressed the students 
— and showed photographs of work in 

ina. 


The leader of one of the most successful 
mission study classes on India at Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Va., has con- 
siderably increased the already deep interest 
in his class by offering first, second, and third 
prizes for the best papers prepared at the close 
of the course. 


With the help of State Secretary F. L. 
Johnson, a strong fraternity Bible class has 
been started at Purdue, under the leadership 
of Professor T. G. Alfred. * * * At the 
opening of the new semester four mission 
study classes were organized, three of which 
are led by foreign students. * * * A spe- 
cial Bible Study class for winter agricultural 
students is using “Every-day-in-the-year Club” 
notes. 


Moffett Rhodes, formerly Student Secretary 
for Arkansas, has resigned his position to be- 
come pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, at Huttig, Arkansas. 


At the annual banquet of the Association at 
George Washington University the speakers 
were Thomas Nelson Page and the Rev. Chas. 
Wood, D.D., one of the local pastors. 


Twelve men led into the Christian life is the 
result of the short campaign at Fremont Nor- 
mal School, Fremont, Neb. 


The Association at Queen’s University has 
been greatly helped by Mr. Mott’s visit. Three 
mission study classes have been organized. 
The attendance at the Volunteer Band meet- 
ings has greatly increased, and every phase of 
the work is in improved condition. The plans 
for a better organization are about complete. 
A strong advisory board has agreed to the call- 
ing of a secretary who will give all his time tc 
Association work. * * * The average at- 
tendance at the weekly Bible classes is over 200. 
Four mission study classes have been formed, 
with an initial enrolment of seventy-five. 


One of the most successful evangelistic cam- 
paigns ever conducted at Ohio Wesleyan 
closed last month. Between two and three 
hundred men and women have either taken a 
definite stand for the first time, or have caught 
a larger vision of life and service. 
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“I wish we could have a meeting like this 
every month,” said one of the professors of 
Oregon Agricultural College after Fred B. 
Smith’s address to an audience of 1,300 men 
at a meeting held in connection with the 
Oregon-Idaho State Convention late in Jan- 
uary. About 125 student delegates were pres- 
ent at the convention. Ten men from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon were led into the Christian 
life. 


All the student Associations in Colorado 
were represented at the State Convention, 
although this was held some three or four 
hundred miles from all the colleges in the 
state. * * * Colorado was also repre- 
sented by seven delegates at the Rochester 
Convention. 


A glee club has been organized by the Asso- 
ciation in Montgomery County High School. 
In addition to helping at churches, the club has 
presented two special programs and furnished 
the music at the Kansas State Convention last 
month. 


The Cosmopolitan Club, organized at Ohio 
Northern University under the auspices of the 
Association, is prospering. The fifteen mem- 
bers meet weekly to listen to a special paper, 
and then engage in discussion. The club has 
voted the Association secretary a full member. 

Increased opportunity has come for the 
Association as a result of a revival at Berea 
College, Kentucky. 


As a result of the visit last January at the 
University of Illinois by J. H. Warner, one of 
the International Secretaries for Brazil, $200 
was pledged to the support of P. A. Conard, 
one of his associates. At the first public meet- 
ing Mr. Warner addressed 300 students on the 
conditions in South America. * * * The 
Association sent two delegates to the Laymen’s 
Missionary Convention at St. Louis. One was 
a member of the faculty and also a member of 
the Association Board of Directors. 


The Association at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, with a total membership of 125, has 
an average attendance in Bible study of 160, 
and in mission study twenty-four. The aver- 
age attendance at the regular devotional meet- 
ing is fifty. A special meeting recently had 
an audience of 500. The Association has suc- 
cessfully undertaken this year a glee club and 
lyceum course. 


A mission study class in the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Vermont is one of 
the encouraging achievements since the 
Rochester Convention. A mission class has 
been organized also in the academic depart- 
ment. One of the University men has given 
reports of the convention at several meetings, 
including an address at one of the preparatory 
schools, 





The Right Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, D.D., an 
alumnus of the University of Virginia, last 
month conducted a series of evangelistic 
services at that institution with gratifying re- 
sults. * * * The beautiful gothic chapel at 
the University was badly damaged by fire on 
February 8. 


Bible Study at Ambherst—The normal 
classes at Amherst are attended by many who 
are not group leaders. There are two main Bible 
study classes led by faculty members; one for 
the three upper classes, the other for fresh- 
men. The average attendance, respectively, is 
thirty-four and fifteen. There are six fresh- 
men group classes held in the dormitories and 
private houses and led by freshmen. The aver- 
age attendance of each is five. There are now 
two fraternity group classes led by upper class- 
men, with an average attendance of seven. 
* * * The Association has recently organ- 
ized a new boys’ club with forty members. The 
principal of the school from which the boys 
come says the whole problem of school disci- 
pline is changed for the better, and the attitude 
toward the college for boys in that section is 
completely changed. 


The attendance in the fraternity and campus 
Bible classes at Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta, has been ninety per cent. of the en- 
rolment. 


At Tuskegee Institute up to February 7th 
725 young men had been enrolled. Thirty-five 
groups, under the leadership of instructors and 
trained advanced students, are now in active 
operation. The groups meet between nine and 
ten on each Sunday morning. Courses used 
are the “Life of Christ,” by Murray, and “Men 
of the Old Testament,” by Willman. There is 
great stress on personal daily Bible study and 
regular attendance upon the groups. 


In the academic department, Vanderbilt 
University, about 100 have been meeting in 
organized groups for over two months. 


“We have 200 men attending Bible classes. 
Several classes have been started in the Sun- 
day schools for University men only, using 
systematic courses and up-to-date leaders. In 
my estimation, this has been a great help to 
the Sunday school and church.”—This is re- 
ported by the general secretary at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 


Since November the average attendance in 
Association Bible classes at the University of 
West Virginia has been ninety; in mission 
study, twenty-two. During the Bible study 
institute held January 28 and 29 nearly 100 
men attended the banquet, and more than 100 
were present at the first public meeting. Nearly 
fifty men are already pledged to keep the 
“morning watch.” * * * QOver 400 stu- 
dents heard Dr. Hall’s address, January 16, 
on “Sexual Hygiene.” * * * Since the 
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Rochester Convention a Student Volunteer 
Band has been organized, with five members. 


“Our Bible study work is growing. We have 
now a large average attendance and much in- 
terest. We have thirteen groups in all, eight 
Old Testament, five New Testament, with a 
normal class for each. Each week we enter- 
tain one of these groups, the one coming first 
which has the best record in daily study and 
attendance.”—Frank Long, Louisiana State 
University. 


The Bible study work at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, includes classes in nine 
fraternities. Business men and professional 
men from the Brotherhood of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, and college professors, are 
rendering invaluable service in leading these 
classes. Dr. H. C. Mason, an Oxford grad- 
uate and pastor of the University Congrega- 
tional Church, is conducting a class in the dis- 
cussion of “Modern Problems in Religion and 
Religious Thinking.” The secretary of the 
Association is leading a leaders’ training class 
which meets once each week with an enrolment 
of seven. 


Letter from Iowa State College—“The re- 
sponse on the part of the fraternity men has 
been far beyond expectations. They are mani- 
festing a vital interest in Bible study work, 
and every man in every house where we have 
been able to secure leaders, ten in all, has 
gotten into the game. There are two foot- 
ball captains, baseball captain, leader of the 
glee club, editor of the student paper, captain 
of the track team and other college leaders. 
One group kept up their discussions three 
hours last Sunday. There is also a largely- 
increased interest in the Bible study work of 
the churches. We are now trying to train the 
leaders and keep them pointed toward the 
highest ideals in this Bible study work. We 
had ten faculty men who talked one and one- 
half hours over the problem of leadership in 
the fraternity groups and then voted to meet 
every Sunday afternoon for a similar discus- 
sion. We had another group—twenty of our 
student leaders—discussing problems.” 


The freshmen at Princeton are in thirty-two 
separate Bible study groups. Besides the 
regular Bible study many of the groups are 
interested in social work, especially helping 
with boys’, clubs in Trenton. Twenty very 
efficient leaders of the freshmen groups are 
drawn from the sophomore class. About eighty 
men are attending normal classes. 


At Kansas University 200 men are attending 
Association Bible classes. There are twenty- 
five men in mission study. 


Two classes have been organized this semes- 
ter in the Medical Department of Washington 
University, St. Louis: an all-students’ Bible 
study group with an enrolment of eleven and 


a freshmen mission study class, with an en- 
rolment of twelve. The average attendance 
so far has been, respectively, seven and nine. 


Two new classes have been organized at 
Cornell Medical, New York City. Mr. Cocks, 
graduate secretary of the Intercollegiate work 
in New York, has a class of Protestants, Jews 
and Roman Catholics to discuss such topics as 
“The Nature of God,” “Character,” etc. 


W. J. McKee, for the past year and a half 
the successful Bible study secretary at Cor- 
nell University, sailed from New York Feb- 
ruary 16 on the “Campania” for Lahore, In- 
dia. He is to take charge of the Rang Mahal 
so for Boys, under the Presbyterian 

oard. 


At the University of Georgia the average 
attendance in Association Bible classes is 
sixty-four. Mission study has been started for 
the first time this year; the present class has 
twelve men enrolled. 


From the A. and M. College at West 
Raleigh, N. C., comes the report of the organi- 
zation of three new Bible classes containing 
fifty-six men, under the leadership of pro- 
fessors and the general secretary. 


A Notable Campaign.—Messrs. Porter, 
Farmer and Koehler visited Mercersburg 
Academy January 30 and 31. Three meetings 
for boys were held on Sunday and one on 
Monday. A large number of personal inter- 
views were had and over a hundred boys took 
forward steps into the Christian life. De- 
cisions were not only made for the Christian 
life, but many were made to join Bible groups, 
read the Bible and pray daily, and for lives of 
Christian service. A letter from Lowell, the 
president of the Association, has this to say: 
“A large number of the fellows are anxious to 
do some kind of work for the Association. 
Many fellows cannot get up on their feet and 
speak, but they do have the right attitude to- 
ward things, and really need something to do 
in order that their interest may not lag.” Dr. 
Irvine, headmaster of the school, has a Bible 
class of seventeen. A special committee on 
religious work has been appointed to investi- 
gate conditions in the town and also in the 
nearby villages, with the idea of doing some 
work for the people in these communities. 


The preparatory schools of New Jersey 
joined in an interesting conference at Rutgers 
College, January 14 and 15. The Association 
at Rutgers acted as host. The conference 
opened with a supper to all the delegates, at 
which F. H. Andrews, of the State Committee, 
presided. The delegates were addressed by 
President Demarest, of Rutgers College, and 
David R. Porter, of the International Com- 
mittee. The following day was given over to 
a discussion of important problems of prepara- 
tory school Associations, led by L. E, Haw- 
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kins, State Secretary of New Jersey; D. R. 
Porter, F. M. Harris and others. Myron T. 
Scudder, headmaster of Rutgers Preparatory 
School, and F. H. Andrews presided at the 
services. The discussions were very interest- 
ing, the delegates bearing a large part in every 
one. 


At Blair Academy, Sunday school attend- 
ance is compulsory for all boys, as is the regu- 
lar curriculum Bible work. The Association 
leaders felt so keenly the need of developing 
the voluntary religious spirit of the school that 
they have started a movement for daily medi- 
tative reading of the Sunday school lesson. 


At the Maine Boys’ Conference in Augusta, 
February 18-20, delegates were present from 
nearly all the preparatory schools in the State. 
Saturday afternoon a conference on prepara- 
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tory student Association work was conducted 
by James McConaughy, Jr., Yale, ’o9, Secre- 
tary of the Bowdoin Association. 


The New Hampshire Boys’ Conference, held 
at Keene, February 4-6, was attended by twelve 
delegates from Exeter Academy. Other pre- 
paratory schools were represented, as were all 
the larger high schools of the state. Nine 
Dartmouth men were present to help in the 
work, and Captain Tobin, of the college foot- 
ball team, was a speaker. 


One hundred and thirteen New Haven high 
school boys are in classes led by Yale men 
under the direction of the boys’ secretary of 
the City Association. At a recent meeting, 
after a discussion of Jesus’ ideal of honesty, 
one high school class voted to take again an 
examination in which there had been cheating. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Religion of the Chinese. 
DeGroot. 230 pages. 
1910. $1.25. 

In the second series of lectures on the Hart- 
ford-Lamson foundation, the Professor of 
Ethnography in the University of Leyden gives 
another proof of his erudition respecting the 
religious beliefs of the Chinese people. After 
an exceedingly clear exposition of Animism as 
the primeval form of their religion, he shows 
how it remains the core of it to the present 
day. The chapters on Confucianism and Tao- 
ism, the native systems, and Buddhism, the 
exotic element, are lucid summaries of these 
faiths, and indicate their relation and their 
points of fusion, which make it possible to 
speak of Chinese religions to-day as one re- 
ligion. The book will be welcomed by those 
who are interested in the study of comparative 
religion and will be of special value to all who 
seek to understand the character, temper and 
beliefs of the Chinese people. 


Men and Missions. W. T. Ellis. 315 
pages. The Sunday School Times 
Company, 1909. $1.00. 

In this volume a well-known journalist gives 
his impressions of missions as he has seen and 
studied them at first hand. It is evident that 
Mr. Ellis traveled in mission lands with his 
eyes and ears wide open and that he knew how 
to ask questions. What is equally important, 
he knows how to tell what he learned. The 
pages of this book contain a good deal of val- 
uable missionary information. But this is in- 
cidental. The author’s great zeal is to present 
missions as an undertaking for strong men— 
in its bigness, its difficulty, its special problems, 
calling for attention from men of affairs, and 
its promise for large returns for even the 
largest investments. 


J. J. M. 


Macmillan, 





He presents the undertaking, not as a peren- 
nial effort to be carried on by the Church 
through countless ages, but as a task to be 
accomplished, and calls on the men of Chris- 
tendom to “either do the job or chuck it.” 





The Living Christ and Dying Heathen- 
ism. John Warneck. 312 pages. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1909. $1.75. 
This is a volume to be enthusiastic about. 

As a scientific examination of Animism it is a 
book of absorbing interest, and will probably 
be the standard for many years to come. The 
author, a German missionary of devout spirit 
and sound scholarship, has lived and worked 
for many years in the heart of Animistic 
heathenism. He has made a careful study of 
his own experiences and those of other mis- 
sionaries at work in many countries among the 
same class of religionists, and has “prepared 
these for the use of theologians.” The treat- 
ment is dispassionate, but the portrayal of the 
dark powers of heathenism is so vivid that one 
is without option in sharing the author’s con- 
viction that “the determining force of heathen- 
ism is hostile to God.” 

With equal vigor the quickening forces of 
the Gospel in their actual operation are set 
forth, and the certainty of its complete tri- 
umph is shown to be beyond question. Espe- 
cially impressive are the author’s arguments 
and evidence that non-Christian religions left 
to themselves evolve not upwards, but down- 
wards. This is a book not only for theo- 


logians and for missionaries, but for all who 
have a taste for the study of comparative re- 
ligions or who have an interest in missions. 
Incidentally, it is a powerful apologetic for 
Christianity and the propagation thereof. 

The translation, which is from the third 
German edition, is well done. 


















































NEEDS OF THE MISSION BOARDS 





The Candidate Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement desires to hear 
from men and women qualified for service on the foreign field. The following 
| is a partial list of important positions now open: 





1. A professor of commerce. Acollege grad- 13. A normal trained woman teacher for a 
uate capable of teaching economics, com- school in Umzumbe, South Africa. 
mercial geography, commercial law, 4 An ordained Baptist minister to work 
commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, among the Kiowa Indians in the West. 
business methods and correspondence. . T a j for Chi 
He would be required to study the com- 15. 2 wo women stenograp s67S TOE me. : 
mercial conditions in the Levant, and so 16. A thoroughly trained physician for Anking, 
to organize the work of his department China. A man who has had a college 
as to meet its needs. He should know course, as well as medical training, is 
French. required. 

2. A treasurer, accountant and manager of a 17. An_ unmarried man to teach history, 
college. A college graduate competent English, French and German ina South 
to handle the money, keep the books and China college. 
oversee the various departments of col- 18. A man to organize the business department 

lege work, with an eye to securing of a boys’ school at Calcutta, India— 
| economy and honesty in all the transac- must understand stenography, bookkeep- 
tions of the college. ing, business methods, etc. 

3. A professor of chemistry. A man holding 19. A man (unmarried) to take charge of a 

i a doctor’s degree, competent to give large boys’ school, teaching the Bible 
thorough courses in this subject in con- and elements of theology, for China. 
nection with a school of engineering 49 4 married man for orphanage work in 
(especially mining engineering). Porto Rico. 

4. A secretary and registrar of a college. A 2; An ordained man with business ability to 
college graduate versed in the methods take charge of an industrial station. 


of college registration, capable of deal- 


ing ‘with details of administration as 2” A man to teach science in a college in In- 


assistant to the president, is required. dia. Should have a doctor's degree. 
Should know French. 23. A man thoroughly trained in agriculture 
5. A mechanical engineer to teach in India. and forestry for Central Africa. 
6. Two graduates from the agricultural 24. A physician and surgeon (woman) for 
course for India. Jhansi, India. Two hospitals and a 
7. A specialist (man) in biology, zoology and nurses’ home constitute the plant. Five 
botany for India. . thousand patients are cared for annually 





. sil -. —— at the dispensary and five hundred in 

| 8. A teacher of science for India. the hospital. The candidate must be a 

9. Principals of high schools for Turkey, microscopist. 

Mexico, China, Burma, Porto Rico. 

10. A director for an important industrial sta- 
tion in Africa. 


to 
yr 
me 


physician and surgeon (woman) for a 
hospital in Shanghai. A good micros- 
copist familiar with modern methods is 


11. Women physicians for Persia, Korea, needed. More than fifty thousand pa- 
China and India. tients pass through the dispensary and 

12. Trained nurses for China, India, Arabia, eight hundred through the wards an- 
Africa, Philippines, Bolivia and Porto nually. The staff consists of four physi- 
Rico. cians with fifteen native assistants. 


Immediate Needs 


Miss Elizabeth R. Bender, General Secretary of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Room 611, 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, emphasizes the following need for women workers: 


Educational Work in Korea and India: At Medical Work in China, Philippines and India: 
Seoul, Korea, a college graduate for evan- W est China, one physician. 
gelistic work, but fitted to teach if desired. Brindaban, India, one physician. 
Manila, P. I., one trained nurse. 
At Hyderabad, India, an experienced col- Evangelistic Work in Philippines: A woman 
lege graduate, capable of handling a school. qualified to do evangelistic work. 
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Dr. F. P. Haggard, Ford Building, Boston, Mass., Secretary of the A. B. 
M. U., writes as follows concerning the present need for men: 


“It is probable that all the men asked for in 
the following list would be sent out this year if 
found. The most urgent needs are indicated, 
but this does not mean that the other men 
would not be sent out. We need this year all 
of those which appear on the list.” 


MEN 


A Superintendent, Normal Department, for 
Rangoon Baptist College: This is the second 
largest normal school in Burma, being ex- 
ceeded in size only by the government normal 
school. Our school is the only Christian nor- 
mal school in the province, and trains teachers 
for schools all over Burma, both Mission and 
government schools. Pupils come from many 
different races, Burmans, Karems, Shans, etc., 
and go back to lay the foundations for a Chris- 
tian education among their people. Graduates 
of the school are found in the cities of lower 
Burma and in the hills and mountains to the 
north, and thus the influence of the school is 
carried into all parts of the country. The 
Christian teacher is a Christian worker as well, 
and thus the school is an evangelistic agency 
of great importance. The superintendent of 
the school thus has a rare opportunity and one 
of far-reaching influence in directing the train- 
ing of those who are to be the Christian lead- 
ers of Burma. The school has between eighty 
and one hundred students and five native in- 
structors. The superintendent is a member of 
the faculty of the college and the school is an 
integral part of that institution. The college 
is affiliated with the University of Calcutta and 
thus is kept up to a high standard by govern- 
ment requirement. Instruction is in English. 


A Teacher of Chemistry, Physics and 
Mathematics, for Ongole College, South India. 
The work in this position includes the three 
subjects named, in the grades of high school 
and first two years of college. Instruction is 
in English. 

An Ordained Man for work among English- 
speaking peoples, Rangoon, Burma: Should 
be a good preacher and experienced pastor, 
tactful and winning. A man too old to learn 
the language might succeed well in this posi- 
tion, as work is in English. 

A Teacher of Philosophy, Psychology, Logic 
and Ethics, Rangoon Baptist College, Burma: 
This is likewise a position of importance, in 
view of the fact that the college emphasizes 
philosophical studies rather than scientific. The 
teacher of these branches should, of course, 
be well prepared in all. Special post-graduate 
work in philosophy and psychology would 
probably be necessary to meet the government 
requirements. Instruction is in Telugu. 

Other needs of this society are: 

Four ordained men for Burma. 

Two ordained men for Assam. 

Three ordained men for South India. 

Two ordained men for South China. 

Two ordained men for East China. 

Two ordained men for West China. 

Two ordained men for Japan. 

Five physicians (men) for Impur, Assam; 
Namkham, Burma; Hopo and Chaoyang, 
South China; and Ningyuenfu, West China. 

One teacher (man) for principal of Munroe 
Academy, Suifu, West China. 

One teacher (man) for principal of boys’ 
high school, Mandalay, Burma. 


Mr. John W. Wood, Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
has prepared the following statement concerning the most pressing needs of that 


Board: 


MEN 
Educational Work in China and Japan: 

At Shanghai, a well-equipped man for the 

science department and another to teach 

general English subjects, are needed in St. 

John’s University. 

At Wuchang, well-trained college men, pre- 
ferably those who have had some experience 
as teachers or who have fitted themselves for 
teaching, are needed for the faculty of Boone 
University. 

At Tokyo, experienced teachers or men who 
have studied pedagogy, are needed in St. 
Paul’s College. 

For men who are not prepared to do work 
of the grade required in these larger institu- 
tions there are important openings in connec- 
tion with the middle schools that are feeding 
some of these larger institutions. 


Medical Work in China and the Philippines: 
At Anking, China, the hospital will probably 
have to be closed for a year because the one 
physician in charge has practically broken 
down and has come home for furlough. 
There is an institution of high grade, prob- 
ably no better equipment in China, with ac- 
commodations for a hundred patients, crip- 
pled and almost useless because there is only 
one man where there should be three, and 


where three will be sent if they can be 
found. 


At Shanghai, the most capable physician at 
St. Luke’s Hospital has just been ordered 
home on account of a serious breakdown in 
health. His return to this country leaves an 
immense gap. One of the choicest young 
— that can be found is needed for his 
place. 
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At Manila, P. I., two physicians are needed 
at once. During the past year both the mem- 
bers of the staff have retired for one reason or 
another, and a hospital of thirty beds, with a 
good training school for nurses, is now in the 
hands of a woman doctor, who gives only part 
time, and a superintendent of nurses. 
Evangelistic Work in China and Japan: Eight 

ordained men are needed for this field. The 

need in Yangchow, Changsha and Nanchang 
is especially urgent. 

Yangchow is the center of a new mission 
work established about a year and a half ago 
in the northern part of the district of Shang- 
hai, which includes the Province of Kiangsu. 
We now have there three men who are reach- 
ing out to a number of surrounding towns. 
The need for recruits is urgent, in order that 
we may begin to meet some of the calls that 
are coming to our central staff—this in spite of 
the fact that when the work was opened there 
was some evidence of hostility! We wish to 
detach one man from the Yangchow staff for 
work in Nanking. He ought to have an asso- 
ciate. We should have another ordained man 
at Yangchow to take the place vacated by the 
man detached for Nanking. 

Changsha, with a population of over 300,000, 
is the capital of the Province of Hunan. We 
have only one foreign worker in this field. He 
needs an associate. 
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Nanchang is an important capital similar to 
Changsha. We have no resident foreign 
worker there. Our work is directed from 
Kiukiang and carried on by a Chinese clergy- 
man and catechists. This is a big opportunity 
for the right man. 


Zangzok, Anking, Soochow and Ichang are 
also demanding reinforcements. 


Eight ordained men are needed for Japan. 
While no places are specifically designated for 
Japan, the need for aggressive evangelism 
there is great. We ought to send at least four 
men to that field this year. At present we have 
not a single volunteer for Japan. 


WOMEN 


Eight Teachers and Evangelists for Japan. 

Eight Teachers for China: The need for 
teachers is particularly urgent at St. Hilda’s 
School, Wuchang, and St. Mary’s Hall, 
Shanghai. 


Four Nurses for China and Philippines. 


Stenographers for China: We are on the look- 
out for two or three young women of good 
education and some business experience who 
are capable stenographers, and who could 
take secretarial positions for some of our 
bishops. There is now an urgent need for 
one such woman in the district of Hankow. 


Rev. Stanley White, D.D., Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, gives the following statement re- 
garding workers required in the different fields of that Board: 


MEN 
Educational Work: Three teachers for Africa. 
One teacher for Philippines. 
Medical Work: One physician for a hospital 
in Teheran, Persia; one physician for 
Africa; one physician for Siam. 


Evangelistic Work: One ordained man for 
Fatehpur, North India. 
Two ordained men for Africa. 
Two ordained men for Central Brazil. 
One ordained man for Mexico. 
One ordained man for Korea. 
Two ordained men for Colombia. 
One ordained man for Guatemala. 


One man for mountain work in Persia. 
One man for West Shantung Mission, China. 


WOMEN 


Medical Work: One physician for hospital in 
Tabriz, Persia. 
One physician for Sara Seward Hospital, 
Allahabad, India. 
One physician for Hamadan, Persia. 
One physician for West India. 
Evangelistic Work: Two women for Africa. 
One woman for the Punjab, India. 
Two women for Mexico. 
One woman for Tabriz, Persia. 
One woman for Guatemala. 


Dr. W. R. Lambuth, Secretary Board of Missions of the M. E. Church, South, 
Nashville, Tenn., is seeking candidates for the following positions: 


MEN 
Educational Work: One teacher for Cuba. 

Two teachers of English for Korea. 

One teacher of English and the Bible for 
Kobe, Japan. 

One teacher of English, bookkeeping, type- 
writing and the Bible in Anglo-Chinese 
College, Shanghai, China. 

One teacher of chemistry for Soochow Uni- 
versity, China. 

One teacher for principalship of school, 
Monterey, Mexico. 





One teacher for Uruguayana, Brazil. 
tvangelistic Work: One ordained man (mar- 

ried) for Cuba. 

One ordained man for American congrega- 

tion, Cuba. 

Three ordained men for Korea. 

Three ordained men for China. 

Two ordained men for Brazil. 

WOMEN 

Educational Work: Two teachers for Japan. 
Evangelistic Work: Two evangelists for 

Japan. 
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Rev. Henry N. Cobb, D.D., Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Reformed Church in America, 25 East Twenty-second Street, New York City, 
gives the following list showing the need for missionary workers in the fields 
occupied by the Reformed Church in America (Dutch). 


A Specially-Trained Man for Educational 
Work in China: To fill this position a man 
should be a graduate in pedagogy, have had 
some experience in teaching and the govern- 
ment of schools and be familiar with the best 
methods. He should be an organizer, capable 
of establishing and infusing life into a sys- 
tem of education for this field. In the pres- 
ent desire for Western education throughout 
China it is vastly important that the missions 
should be able to meet this demand with the 
best that can be secured. 


A Teacher of English for Nagasaki, Japan: A 
college graduate (unmarried man) is needed 
in the Steele Academy for a term of four 
years. It is desired that he start for Japan 
early in March if possible. 


Evangelistic Work in Japan: Eight ordained 
men; four women missionaries; one kinder- 
garten teacher. 


The celebration of the Semi-Centennial of 
the introduction of Protestant Christianity into 
Japan has called attention not only to what has 
been accomplished, but to the vast work which 
yet remains to be done. It has also inspired 
the Japanese churches with new ardor in the 
work of evangelization, and has undoubtedly 
tended to draw the churches and the mission- 
aries closer together, and so to open a wider 
field for harmonious co-operation in the work 
of evangelizing the empire. At such a time we 
ought to put in the best men and women that 
can be found. 

Other Needs Are: 

One ordained man (married) for India. 

One ordained man for Arabia. 

One physician (man) for Arabia. 

One physician (woman) for China. 

One trained nurse (woman) for Arabia. 

Three women for teaching and evangelistic 

work in Amoy, China. 


Mrs. H. G. Safford, Ford Building, Boston, Mass., Secretary of the Woman’s 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, emphasizes the following urgent needs: 


WOMEN 


Three Teachers for China: At Swatow, a 
girls’ boarding school of high school grade 
with eighty Chinese pupils. 

At Kinhwa the boarding school corresponds 
to our grammar grade. 

At Shaohsing a new building is waiting for a 
teacher to take charge of the boarding depart- 
ment. 

Two Teachers for Japan: Boarding schools 
in Tokyo and Yokohama have about 100 pupils, 
and we expect soon to raise one of these 
schools to college grade. 

One Kindergarten Teacher, Japan: To 
superintend a training school for native teach- 
ers. 

One Teacher for Capiz, P. I.: This includes 
primary and intermediate schools and the 
children, fifty-four in number, live in the home. 


Three Physicians for South India: In the 
hospital in Nellore, South India, we have one 
physician, but another lady physician should be 
sent to assist her at once. Our hospitals at ° 
Palmur and Nalgonda, India, have no one in 
charge at the present time, and the need is 
very urgent. 

One Physician for China: At Kinhwa, China, 
a new hospital is about completed, and Dr. 
McKenzie is calling for someone to have 
charge of the Woman’s Department. 

Other needs of the society are: 

Three teachers for large boarding schools in 
Burma. 

One teacher, college graduate, for Nellore, 
South India. 

One evangelistic worker for Shaohsing, 
China. 

One evangelistic worker for Gauhati, Assam. 


Miss Mary Ewart Adkins, 450 East Thirtieth Street, Chicago, Ill., Secretary 
of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of the West, writes of the 


following openings: 
~ WOMEN 


Two Teachers for Philippines: Inthe Jaro 
Industrial School; ordinary branches, gram- 
mar grade. Four-year term. 

One Woman Physician for China: At Kit- 
yang, to take charge of a well-equipped hospi- 
tal. A competent nurse is already there. 

One Woman Evangelist for China: At Kit- 
yang, the center of a large and growing work. 

Three Teachers for Burma: At Nyaungle- 
bin, one to be associated with Miss Larsh, su- 
perintending school and evangelistic work 
among the Karens. 


At Shwegyin, one to be associated with Miss 
Bendelow, who has charge of a school in 
which there are six native teachers and 127 
pupils, and also superintends a large evangelis- 
tic work. 

At Tharrawaddy, one to be associated with 
Miss Higby, who has built up a school with 
400 pupils among the Karens. 

One Teacher for Japan: At Sendai. 

Other needs of this society are: 
One physician for China. 

Two nurses for East China. 
One evangelist for South China. 

















The Report of the Student Volunteer 
Convention at Rochester 
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This report, which will be published at the earliest possible date, will contain a verbatim record of all 
the great addresses given before the Convention, including the following: 


John R. Mott: ‘The Spiritual Conditions in the 


Bishop E. R. Hendrix: 


**The Missionary Spirit 


Universities and Colleges Requisite for Meeting the 
Present Missionary Demand.” 
“The 


Dean Edward I. Bosworth: Discovery 


of God.” 


Dr. Arthur J. Brown: 
tions in the Orient.”’ 


“The Changing Condi- 


Ambassador James Bryce: 
Christian Nations.” 


‘The Obligations of 


George Sherwood Eddy: ‘Is Our Christianity 
Worth Propagating?” ‘The Spiritual Crisis in 
the Indian Empire.’ 


Bishop Joseph C. Hartzell: ‘‘Africa,—God’s 
Greatest Challenge to the Church.” 





and Consecration Which Should Characterize the 
Leadership of the Home Church.” 


Robert E. Speer: ‘‘The Abounding Sufficiency 
of Jesus Christ to Meet the Needs of all Men.” 
“The Spiritual Obligation of the United States 
and Canada to J.atin America.”’ 


Bishop Arthur 8. Lloyd: ‘‘The Undiscovered 
and Unrealized Possibilities of Intercession.’’ 


Bishop William F. McDowell: ‘The Higlily 
Multiplying Possibilities of Obedience to God.” 


Dr. Julius C. Richter: ‘The Decisive Hour in 
the History of Protestant Missions.’ 


Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer: 
in Western Asia.’’ 


‘The Impending Struggle 











Also addresses by Dr. F. P. Haggard, Dr. John P. Jones, Alfred E. Marling, Dr. J. Douglas 
Adam, Principal T. R. O’Meara, L. 8. Kempthorne, Robert P. Wilder, Arthur Rugh, H. Ros- 
well Bates, G. 8. Phelps, C. T. Wang, D. Willard Lyon, Mrs. G. Sherwood Eddy, Mrs. Benjamin 
W. Labaree, George Heber Jones and many other prominent leaders in the work at bome and abroad. 


Orders received prior to April 1, 1910—$1.00 per Copy 
Regular price will be $1.50 


To the STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 125 East 27th Street, New York City: 


I hereby subscribe for. .copies of the above report at $1.00 each, and agree to remit for same, 
with addresses to which the beste are to be mailed, when notified that the Report is ready for distribution. 
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VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 














What is The Young Women’s Christian Association? 
This question is answered in a 24-page leaflet suitable for enclosing singly in a letter or 
distributing in new communities. No charge. 


The Report of the National Board to the Second Biennial Convention. 
Reports of the organization of the National Board, the work of all its departments and 
committees, as presented to the delegates at St. Paul. These reports of work done 
previous to the convention are not printed in the convention report. 

Price, 20 cents. 


The Report of the Second Biennial Convention held at St. Paul, Minn., April 
22-26, 1909. 

This includes the addresses delivered, the business transacted at the convention and the 
statistical reports and general Association directory for 1909. Price, 40 cents. 
The two above publications are uniform in size for binding, and may be obtained for 
50 cents if ordered together. 

The Association Monthly. 

The official organ of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of the United States 
of America, published every month of the year. A 48-page magazine with the follow- 
ing departments: General, City Associations, Student Associations, Foreign Depart- 


ment, Editorial Department. Single subscriptions, $1. Special rates for clubs. 

Historical Outline of The Young Women’s Christian Association Movement in 
America. 

A convenient reference manual of Association history. Indispensable to any Associa- 

tion worker. Price, 25 cents. 

Studies in the Gospel According to St. Mark. Bible Studies in the Book of 
Acts. 

By H. W. OtpuHam. These two sets of studies, prepared for British students, have 

been secured for American use by the National Board. Price, 40 cents each. 


The Parables of Jesus. 
By Exsert Russet, Professor in Earlham College. Ten lessons arranged for daily 
study. Price, 20 cents. 


Studies in the Life of Christ in Art. 
By Marie Louise Stack, Physical Director, Toledo Association. Adapted to girls’ 


classes. Students’ outline, 10 cents; Teachers’ outline, 25 cents. 

Suggested Policy for a Department of Hygiene and Physical Education in City 
Associations. 

By Dr. ANNA L. Brown. Price 5 cents 





Complete price lists sent on request. Order the above from the 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of the 
United States of America 


125 E. Twenty-seventh Street - . - - New York City 





























Sent On Approval 


To RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


Laughlin 


Linen Lined Cnvelopes 


Size, 9 x 12 inches 
Open at side 
Deep flap 
Heavy stock, very durable 
Specially designed for Traveling Sec- 
retaries, office records and filing 
systems, desk use, etc. 
We have ordered a stock of these evelopes, and 
can supply them at the following rates, postpaid: 
$1.00 per dozen; 50 for $4.50; $8.00 per hundred 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 
125 East 27th Street, New York City 
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RED GEM! 
Ghe Ink Pencil 


Your Choice of 














SAVE MONEY 


BY HAVING 


THE BEST sees" INSURANCE 


A large number of Y. M. C. A. 
and Mission Board Secretaries 
carry our policies with me. 


For full particulars address 
Harvey D. Blakeslee, Secs) Aeen* 444 B’way, N.Y. 





Br Insvraep Matt 8c Exrna. 








Illustrations are Exact Size Ff 





on right hand may be had 
in either our standard 
black opaque pattern, or 
Non-breakable Transpat- 
ent, as desired, either in 


You may try this pen a week, 
if you do not find it as represented, 
a better article than you can se- 
cure for THREE TIMES THIS SPECIAL 
raics in any other make, if not 
entirely satisfactory in every re- 
spect return it and we will send 


Cur ow Lert is our famous and 
Popular Reo Gem Ink Pencil, a 
complete leak proof triumph, may 
be carried In any position in 
pocket or shopping bag, writes at 
angle at firsttouch. Pilati- 
num (spring) feed, Iridium 
point, polished vulcanized rubber 
terra cotta finish. Retail 
everywhere for $2.50. 
Write for terms, Write 
now “lest you forget.” 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 
570 Majestic Bidg., 
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ROCHESTER 
CONVENTION NUMBER 


OF 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
(January) 


Containing some of the leading addresses delivered 
before the Convention. _ Interestingly illustrated. 


10 cents per copy. 





BOUND VOLUMES 
Every Association, Every College, Library, 
Every Student Volunteer, Every New and 
Old Subscriber 
Should keep a file of 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
in permanent binding 
VOLUME XXXI (October 08 to June 09) neatly 
bound in cloth, now ready. A limited number of 
preceding volumes on hand. 
Price, each, 75 cents, postpaid. 
Address 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 125 East 27th St., New York 























Student Volunteer Band Reeord Book 





Loose Leaf Arrangement. 


Permits Alphabetical arrangement of present and past 
members. Adapted to meet the needs of Student 
Volunteer Bands in all classes of institutions. 


No Band can afford to be without one of these books. 





DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT ON APPLICATION TO 
STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 125 East 27th Street, New York City 
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Building owned and occupied by 
Bible Teachers Training School 





1900 1910 


THE BIBLE TEACHERS 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


NEW YORK CITY 
WILBERT WEBSTER WHITE, PRESIDENT 


Unequaled Training for Christian Workers 


The Chief Characteristic of This School is the 
emphasis placed upon fresh, first hand, direct, 
intensive study of the English Bible. This school 
aims in this Department to meet the needs of every 
Christian Worker. 


The other Departments of Church History, Ethnic 
Religions and' Missions; Christian Theology and Apologetics; 
Practical Theology and Christian Activity also present 
courses specially designed to fit workers for the various fields 
of Christian Activity. 

The School is Interdenominational and has the approval 
of leading Christian Workers throughout the World. 

Learn more about the School from the catalogue which 
will be sent upon request. Address the President. 


541 Lexington Avenue, New York City 























Important Mission Study Text Books 











Islam: A Challenge to Faith. (Revised 1909) 


The author is one of 


Evangelization. 
By James L. Barton, D.D.. 12mo; paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


difficulties to overcome are stated in a clear and masterly way, ana 
pecting success in the enterprise. 


By A. J, Brown, D.D. Limp-cloth, 68 cents. 


work? How are the Mission Boards conducted? The. volume is full of information on which one 
missionary problem, fail to study, 


The Apologetic of Modern Missions. 
‘ By J. Lovell Murray. Paper, 15 cents. 


jections stated, and abundant references indicated 
the student belie lolt deme bie coe ee _ 


Evangelization of the World in This Generation. 





India and Christian Opportunity. (Revised 1908) 

By Harlan P. Beach, M.A., F.R.G.S. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
Japan and Its Regeneration. (Revised 1908) 

By Rev. Otis Cary, D.D. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


The Work of the Medical Missionary. (Outline Studies) 
By Martin R. Edwards, M.D. 10 cents. 
A new course for medica] students, nurses and those intending to study medicine. 


The Impending Struggle in Western Asia 


Student Volunteer Movement held at Rochester, New York. 





A complete list of mission study books recommended will be fouad in 
the Mission Study Prospectus for 1909-10. Sent Free on Application. 








Student Volunteer Movement 
125 East Twenty-Seventh Street - - = = » - New York 





32 pp. 5 cents per copy; 40 cents per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 
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Daybreak in Turkey. By James L. Barton, D.D. Paper, 50 coats. 
ed et 


By Samuel M. Zwemer, M.A., D.D., F.R.G.S. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


the leading Mohammedanism. treatment of his 
volume ‘on the subjects is descriptive and historical, It mon interestingly anion, and the atages cate 


The Unfinished Task: Studies in the Problem of World-Wide 
An ry experts ba North Amerken Tie teeete or ae ee ee eee, met te baling 


The Foreign Missionary: An Incarnation of a World Movement — 


Ot ne snd Intimate eiperience, the sathor deals with each as these: Who is the Mix 
? What are his motives, methods? What are his Se ee aes A 


Ap outline course investigating the more common criticisms of foreign missions, their agents, 
and results. The ob 2 aay ran beth foe and coming, 


By John R. Mott, M.A., F.R.G.S, Paper, 35 cents; cloth, decorated, gilt top, $1.00. 


A NEW PAMPHLET BY DR. ZWEMER | 


An address delivered January 2, 1910, before the Convention of the — 
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HARTFORD  Yaveniy matted of speisznin wih paca wining el te 


THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both foreign and resident. Open to college 
corn hn = SEMINARY 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, HARTFORD, CONN. 








CHELsca Savant Che General Thenlogiral Seminary New Yor City 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1617 a AUTHORITY OF Spooner 31,1918 CONVENTION OF THE poeeennte pea ager wees pore 
@The next Academic Y - covers three 
wo nent Academic Vour wel basin Sepentee TT anae ot de Coe. dedring to perene & 
ae course are + ed. 


also 
The couzicetn | Includes E and Music. and is made to bring students In touch with instite- 
and other philant un ant ete oo eee New York City. 
FOR SCHOLARSHIPS, REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION, EXPENSES, ROOMS, ETC., APPLY To 
THE DEAN, 1 Cre.sca Savane New Yor Crrv 








OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Ohio 


training school for varied the Kingdom of God. advantages i a cosme- 
A vrolina clog. New Hy ed cnr badge gE Cale fly. Mo =oiaed curl 


Method of instruction, especially attractive are offered 
ns tnd empresa h M. C. A. and Y. W. CA wok talents One d tee at Aone 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING, EDWARD INCREASE BOSWORTH, 


President, and Professor of Theology — Dean, and Professor of the New Testament 








rieoLocicar seminary || RUDOLPH LENZ 


na attractive campus. en buildings. 
and instructors, Curriculum 


deg een, aero : PRINTER 





pens ala a of ment. Tuition, and =} 
room reat — Sapte aes 62-65 Brs_e House 
‘MILTON G. EVANS, D.D., Pres. NEW YORK CITY 


Chester, Pennsylvania 
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THE NEWTON ‘UNION THEOLOGICAL 
THEOLOGICAL iNSTITUTION SEMINARY 
: Ano vere fac Convenient dormitories - at 120th Stree: 
teary, ommee S ioe YORK CITY 
ments for er work. Opportunities in OPEN ON EQUAL TERMS TO STUDENTS 
Seana ding to BD eee ey de = Enon me ne" 
Sars ee | | ee me 
GEORGE E. HORA, Presivent For Catalogue address the Registrar 
Newton C nT aa The Rev. CHARLES R. GILLETT, D.D. 
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